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An old Southland identity quietly disappears 


THE removal of the Inver* 
cargill stock and station agency, 
J E Watson and Company, 
from Stock Exchange listing, 
marks the end of a surprisingly 
quiet takeover. 

When word was first publicly 
received of a takeover bid for 
Watsons by a then anonymous 
bidder, a great battle was ex¬ 
pected in Southland. 

Eyebrows were raised even 
higher when the bidder turned 
out to be Arthur Yates and 
Company, which soon after¬ 
wards changed its name to the 
Yates Corporation. 

Within a week, the Watsons 
board was publicly notifying its 
shareholders that directors ac¬ 
cepted the bid, which took the 
form of one fully-paid $1 or¬ 
dinary shnre and 20 cents in 
cash for every fullv-paid $1 or¬ 
dinary share in Watsons. 

Five Yates shares and six 
cents in cash were offered for 


every six Watsons specified 
preference shares. 

There were 1,250,930 or¬ 
dinary shares end 300,000 
preference shares. 

Watsons has been a dominant 
business force in the deep south 
since the 1980s; its interests ex¬ 
tend from liquor to travel. It is 
recognised for its stock and sta¬ 
tion work and, more recently, it 
has promoted large forestry 
ventures. 

For the past few decades, it 
has been led by Sir Alan 
Gilkison, whose family has had 
associations with the company 
since its formation. 

As chairman of Southland 
Frozen Meat Ltd, Sir Alan led 
that company's takeover battles 
for South Otago Freezing Com¬ 
pany and New Zealand 
Refrigerating in the 1970s. 

That was probably the major 
reason why many in the south 
expected a battle when news of 


the takeover became public. 
But, it became obvious within a 
few days that Yates had done 
its homework, and the ground 
had been well tested before the 
news was released. 

Negotiations proved 
amicable and Yates confidently 
announced it was seeking 90 
per cent acceptance, although it 
retained the right of declare the 
offer unconditional on more 
than 51 per cent acceptance. 

There was some talk of possi¬ 
ble further bids, and Dalgety 
New Zealand Ltd made some 
inquiries. Dalgety’s and Wat¬ 
sons are partners in a large 
wool-broking company in 
Southland. But they also an¬ 
nounced within a few days that 
there would be no counter-bid. 

At the time, the Watsons 
share price was about $2.60. 
Within a day, the price had 
shot up to $3.80. 

Late in February, 30 
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The "trad" Wataon Image . .. gone forever. 


shareholders representing 0.8 
per cent and one holding 15.8 
per cent were still holding out. 
But they proved to be only a 
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slight problem, and last month, 
the firm of J E Watson disap¬ 
peared from Stock Exchange 
listings. 

In March, Sir Alan Gilkison 
resigned, and each board — 
Watsons will remain 
autonomous — will share a 
director. 

Both companies are solidly 
based in agriculture and hor¬ 
ticulture, and one of Yates sub¬ 
sidiaries, Hauraki Peut Ltd, 
will become a large industry in 
Southland with a peat moss 
proposal. 

The Auckland-based seed 
and grain merchandising com¬ 
pany has seen other oppor¬ 
tunities in the rich soil of 
Southland, and an involvement 
with a well-known local 


business will be, ^ 
vantage. * 

In 1978, the lar&tu 
States seed company h, 
Hi-Bred InteJSS 
shares in Yates. ^ 

The Southland tom*,, 
doubt sees advats^ 
broader financial 
although both compa« B 
duced strong resulu is J 
latest annual reports. 

Both have commiiKdttSi 
for further growth, tui ^ 
the takeover, Watson, ^ 
taken over the Hoods wt& 
cle franchise in Southlud ' . 

Watsons' removal u ^ 
one Southland compuj. 
Southland Frozen MoiLij. 
listed on the Stock Exfcqi 
But, on May 4, ate; 
listing was granted Fovtrj 
Radio Ltd, Invercargill's fe 
private radio station, ti 
started broadcasting ocfc; \ 
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more than it 


As a top executive, you’ll fully understand the ad¬ 
vantages of 1 eas 1 ng vehicles as opposed to owning 
Ihem. What you may not know Is that Avis operates 
a separate Leasing Division offering a number of 
highly competitive lease options including "full 
maintenance" leasing, an exclusive to Avis. 

The ever Increasing cost of maintaining vehicles 
these days has made full maintenance leasing par¬ 
ticularly attractive. With this plan, the cost of 
scheduled and general maintenance services are 
Included In the lease so that you can accurately 


predetermine your total motoring expenditure. 

Whether you're leasing one vehicle or an entire 
fleet, Avis can tailor a plan to suit. 

Many New Zealand and International companies 
are already enjoying the added benefits of a lease 
plan with Avis. To find out how you can benefit, 
simply phone the Avis Leasing Division collect. Our 
consultants will be only too pleased to call and 
discuss your specific requirements at no cost and 
no obligation. 



ON LAKE TAUP0 

LUXURY CRUISE LAUNCH 

Being sold at less than replacement 




Your Choice of‘full maintenance 1 or ‘finance only 1 Lease Plans 


1 • Your choice of "finance only" or "full 
maintenance" leases. With full maintenance 
leases, all servicing I repairs etc are Included In 
the lease. Under both plans all lease payments In 
most cases, are fully tax deductible. 

2 » An Avis lease frees your capital so that It can be 
working for you. rather than being tied up In an 
automobile. Your capital Is left free to Invest in 
profit earning assets. 

3* Avis leasing means you can have that new car 
now, possibly saving maintenance costs on your 
current vehicle. An Avis lease also saves you 
administration time because car purchase and 
sale problems are removed as are the burdens of 
day to day cost control. 

4» Avis will lease virtually any make or model oi 
vehicle, even small trucks and vans. 

5. In many cases, leasing a vehicle through Avis 
may actually cost less than owning and running 
the same model vehicle you rsell. 


Avis leasing means easy vehicle renewal. Before 
the lease expires, Avis will advise you of any new 
models suitable for your fleet. At changeover 
time, you simply drive in the old and drive away 
the new 

Leasing through Avis moves fleet management 
responsibility out of the company Into specialist 
hands. And because Avis Is New Zealand's 
largest private fleet operator, we havb the 
expertise to advise you on the most cost-effective 
vehicle to suit your specific needs. 

An Avis lease won't require you to draw upon 
your credit line because Avis leasing acts as an 
Independent source of capital. 

As an Avis lease customer, you have access to 
New Zealand-wide back-up service. You are also 
entitled to a substantial discount on temporary ■ 
car hire should the need ever arise. Also fi 
required, we’ll send you our Avis Wizard Card 
which assures speedy, preferential service when 
you hire from Avis’ rental division. 



Accent on apace and privacy with £*?£ JU | P nd 
3 cabins, aap h and c shower and vwhw ^ 
galley aft, serving large saloon MR ojTwftsi. 
No expense spared In Inferior trim 
Thle vassal le powered by a 260 
with matched stern drive to ghf * jJfijOO 

of 18 knots for a 11.6 x 3.8 m«trfl , cr r 
litres of fuel and 460 litres of water. 


mentation, elec and manual bilge 
sounder, r/l, 8 h/d batteries, frig 
water and a host of extras won 
eotlon. Built late 72 of doUWM™ 


Ph. Auckland Collect 572-165 

or write to P.O. Box 14-259, Auckland. 

This leasing service Is provided by 
Mutual Rental Finance Limited - a member 
of the Mutual Group of Companies.. .; . 
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‘Shoestring* coal research worth extra $600 million 
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by Allan Parker 
A ‘‘half-a-shoestring’’ research 
programme has added at least 
$600 million to the value of a 
West Coast coal field — despite 
a reduced Government grant 
for the scientists. 

The Coal Research Associa¬ 
tion (CRA) has developed a 
new process to use high-quality 
Stockton coal for making car¬ 
bon anodes to be used in 
aluminium smelter production. 

NER understands that the 
researchers had to overcome of¬ 


ficial apathy and a political 
commitment to bulk export of 
the coal resource to prove the 
resource. 

Only in the last month, ac¬ 
cording to an industry source, 
has the Ministry of Energy 
begun to show any great en¬ 
thusiasm for the project and its 
prospects for commercial ex¬ 
ploitation. 

And the Mines Department 
has remained largely interested 
in shipping the resource in 


bulk to Japan — "a shocking 
waste”, he said. 

But Fletcher Aluminium Ltd 
has described the potential for 
the coal-based anodes — it takes 
half a tonne of carbon to pro¬ 
duce one tonne of aluminium 
— as "encouraging”. 

The Aramoana smelter pro¬ 
ponents have taken research 
chemist Alistair Sheat to 
Switzerland to discuss the pro¬ 
cess with smelter partners 
Alusuisse. 

The Coal Research Associa¬ 


tion — funded roughly 50/50 
by the coal industry and 
Government grants — has 
developed the process “in a 
year of financial constraint" 
brought about by a $50,000 
reduction in its Government 
grant. 

Because 75 per cent of its 
running costs pay for staff 
wages and salaries, the cut has 
seriously affected its research 
programme capability. 

The scientists even adapted a 
chccsc press for one part of the 


Handout doesn’t solve 
basic Karioi problem 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE $15 million life line 
tossed to the near-cripplcd 
Winston-Samsung company 
seems unlikely to solve the 
problem of grave shortages of 
good pulping timber. 

One forestry expert, involved 
with the Karioi mill project at 
its inception, said he was 
astonished at the Government’s 
attempt to bale out the com¬ 
pany. 

"It’s like throwing booze into 
the brine,” he said; it would 
merely postpone the inevitable. 

The inherent problems — 
such as wood supplies — could 
not be solved, he Insisted. 

The company’s public stance 
is that the mill is well located. 
Privately, company executives 
should be worried. 

Timber is being supplied 
from as far away as Cor¬ 
omandel and Masterton, incur¬ 
ring phenomenal transport 

C08tS. 

Wlnstones managing director 
Brian Bamfield admitted 
timber supplies had been a pro¬ 
blem but said the company had 
lately been rationalising sup¬ 
plies to minimise transport 
costs. 

Last Tuesday, Wlnstones 
representatives met Forest Ser¬ 
vice officials to discuss the 
possibility of taking further 
wood supplies from the Karioi 
Forest. 

The deputy director-general 
of the department, Andy 
Kirkland, said the company 
was interested in a variety of 
“minor species" — small, but 
mature trees. 

Details of the quantities re¬ 
quired were not given. But the 
company bad “flagged its In¬ 
terest” and the Forest Service 
would be looking at the 
Availability of trees in the area,. 
Kirkland said, .. 

, The Forest Service itself is 
short of mature trees — and 
tjfrUJ be until the 1990s. N3K* 
sources said, there was nothing 
of quality available - near the 
mill, unless -trees Were, 

harvested early, sit peat o»t in 

. terms of fliturd opportunity 
■value. i. - •;/. ?■ 

Even if tlw : pattern • of 


harvesting were speeded up in 
the Karioi Forest, good pulp¬ 
ing timbers do not grow well 
there, forestry experts claim. 

Asked if the Government had 
pressured the Forest Service to 
find further wood supplies, 
Kirkland said the discussions 

— held directly between the 
company and the department 

— had nothing to do with the 
Government’s finenical 
package. 

The lime required for a deci¬ 
sion to be made on the supply 
question depended on how con¬ 
fident the service was about its 
resource data. 

Kirkland said he believed it 
was fairly up to date, but that it 
might require more checking. 

He said Winsone’s tender for 
initial sales was a good price, 
but what the company would 
be prepared to pay for addi¬ 
tional suplies was a matter of 
speculation. 

The Government announced 
its $15 million solution to 
Wlnstone-Samsung’s ailment 
as a package. 

The Government funds take 
the form of $10 million in 
preference shares with a 14 per 
cent dividend. The balance will 
be provided as a $5 million loan 
at a 14 per cent Interest rate,- 
with interest to be capitalised 
for the first three years. 

A substantial projportion of 
the funds will be used to reduce 
offshore borrowings, which 
currently stand at $22 million, 
Bamfield said. 

The rest would be put 
toward plant additions to im¬ 
prove uniformity of mill out¬ 
put, and the Installation of 
bark-burning equipment to 
replace oll-flrcd beating 
machinery, he said. 

It was hoped themill could 
completely remove the need for 
oil Within two years. . 

Sources dpse.to the compahy 
gay the Government. package, Is 
basically < refinancing pperi- 
t tion, and It hasn’t changed/the, 
operating character; of ^he- 

plant. ' .. ■ 

.Bamfieltf conceded that 
negotiations -dith die Govern- 


the company’s cash flow situa¬ 
tion should improve substan¬ 
tially, because of deferment of 
interest associated with the 
package. 

Halving the overseas loan 
should improve the situation, 
but Winstones may be required 


to put additionnl equity into 
Winstone-Samsung in the 
future. 

UamtTcld would not talk 
figures bui he told .VBR the 
overseas loan had been costing 
the company a lot of money. 

Continued on Page 1 6 


operation. Says CRA director 
Peter Toynbee: "The fact that 
the research wss carried out on 
half-a-shoestring makes the 
achievement all the more 
laudable. 

"The Coal Research Associa¬ 
tion is justly proud of the 
breakthrough which has 
demonstrated that our in¬ 
digenous coal can be used fot 
anode-carbon production to 
reduce overseas expenditure on 
the petroleum coke normally 
used on aluminium smelters, to 
reduce the price of the carbon 
to the process and to ensure the' 
best utilisation of this 
resource.” 

Toynbee "conservatively" 
estimates the cx-mine added 
value of the coal at some $30 u 
tonne more than the current 
$30 a tonne. Rut its value as a 
substitute for imported 
pciTolcum coke, now selling for 
about $180 n tonne, ni.ik.es it 
even more impOTtuni. 

There is enough c«*al m the 
Stockton field to provide car¬ 
bon anodes lor both aluminium 
smeltcr* — Atuimxmn yiul iliv 
extended Tiwui I’ouii -• for 
itiM under MU years. 

Page 12: The cheese-press 
process and how ft works. 


Are you sold out 
or just out sold? 

Training in professional selling 
to give you the marketing edge. 


Can salesmanship be 
taught'’ Until recently, many 
businesses assumed that a 
salesperson was something 

S ou were not something you 
ecame. The lid is dtl 1 Ana 
poM-ve prool emsis that ■, 
salesmanship can: be taught 
Pacific Consulting can 
improve yc-ur sales through 


training Retail industrial 
customer serv-ce 
personal - 'I YOm am is 
MORE SALES AMD HAPPIER 
CUSTOMERS. PeoliC 
Consulting can train your 
people to do it belter 
Maybe your compei-hon has 
adopted I Me highly scwnt-lc 
.ippionch to impiov-rig snios 


performance liom Paata 
Consulting! 

Maybe that's why you're 
toeing outsold 1 

Make a marketing decision 
right now and complete the 
coupon lor more information 
- withuut obiigat-an. and 
maybe next cycle you'll oe 
selling out 1 


PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 

Sharpening the marketing edge 



.PacAc CofisutfcpgQfoup Unwed • . - 
.PO Bry 8654 : i , - 

AMjklliK]' 

.I'm- intcicited in-krvjvving more ■ibcml f‘acilic 
'Consulting |ra|«irig. prana* got in tpuen. ■ 
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FCL embarrassed by premature sellout to PPCS j Islands ‘subsidising NZ’ trade, Fiji PM claims 


by Klaus Sorensen 

TWO Fletcher Challenge 
nominee companies sold their 
Canterbury Frozen Meat 
shares in the Primary Pro¬ 
ducers Co-operative Society — 
a week before the country's 
largest company entered the 
sharemarket to buy 10 per cent 
of the CFM. 

And to add insult to injury, 
two financiers associated with 
Fletcher Challenge have of¬ 
fered PPCS money. 

Fletcher Challenge is con¬ 
siderably embarrassed that 
Broadlands Nominees and Flet¬ 
cher Superannuation Nominees 
were among the first acceptors 
of the PPCS ofTer — particular¬ 
ly as it casts doubts on the Flet¬ 
cher Challenge assertion that it 
had been considering an invest¬ 
ment in CFM for some mon¬ 
ths. 

PPCS chief Tan Jenkinson 


confirmed that the two Fletcher 
Challenge nominee companies 
had sold out to PPCS. He told 
NBR his group was “astonish¬ 
ed” when it read the list of 
sellers. 

He said the two names ap¬ 
peared “much to our surprise 
— especially since Wrightson 
NMA said it had been looking 
at CFM for some months”. 

He said the two nominees 
were controlled by trustees in¬ 
dependently of the main com¬ 
pany's activities, “but 1 we were 
astonished that Fletcher 
Challenge hadn’t spoken to the 
trustees and warned them that 
something could happen with 
CFM. 

“But we were further 
astonished that the holdings 
sold at the market price, 
($3.60), when days later Flet¬ 
cher Challenge was in the 
market buying at $4.05 a 
share.” 


NBR questioned Jenkinson 
about how the Coup had 
financed its latest $4.2 million 
share raid on CFM. “Well, 
some people said we went to 
the Arabs, others claimed we 
had approached Wellington 
companies." 

But PPCS had, in tact, 
received offers of finance from 
a number of sources; “both 
Marac (51 per cent owned by 
Fletcher Challenge) and 
Broadlands (wholly owned) of¬ 
fered us money — we’ve been 
talking finance with them in 
the last few weeks”, he said. 

And did PPCS accept the of¬ 
fers? — “We gave them our 
grateful thanks and declined”, 
said Jenkinson. 

Fletcher Challenge’s rural 
and trading sector chief ex¬ 
ecutive Ian Donald, admitted 
the sales of the shares “could 
well have happened”. 


He said the Fletcher 
Superannuation fund was ad¬ 
ministered separately and deci¬ 
sions to buy or sell were made 
independently of the main com¬ 
pany but then admitted that the 
Fletcher shares in CFM might 
have been sold. “I think before 
we could communicate with 
them, they had been collared 
by Jardens” (the PPCS broker), 
he said. 

He said the 10 per cent stake 
bought by his company would 
be held in a “wait and see" 
stance. “We’re taking a 


strategic stake until the dust 
settles." 

But he hoped a solution 
could be found, and agreement 
reached, between the parties. 
"Hopefully it will be an 
amicable solution so we can all 
work together, we’ve got no 
desire to get offside with either 
CFM or PPCS." 

Donald said that, in fact, 
Wrightson NMA draughted a 
lot of stock for PPCS, though 
he admitted his company was a 
“little nervous" about the Co¬ 
op's intentions. 


Jenkinson also caa|W. 

rif* T ^ 

Christchurch investm «» 
Smith Ltd - which" " 
Bruce Judge and Pnl<v. ? 
two former Brierleyeag 
-was acting as advi*,,;, 

He said his group aMRi 
Smith had been haring 
sions “on a number of a*, 
since August 1980”. 

Jenkinson said the t»u, 
dose business assodation; V 
like working with Hit tap' 
pie in the business". 
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CER still kept ‘just ticking over* 

by Colin James At least it is now clear to of- There are indioii 


week’s huffing and puffing on 
CER (the closer economic rela¬ 
tionship with Australia). 


THIS BOOK DOESN’T 
PROVIDE AU THE 

ANSWERS. 

BUTIT DOESPROV1DE 

AU THE QUESTIONS. 


T 



If you run a small business and you think you 
could use a small computer, our guidebook won't 
tell you all you need to know. But it will tell you 
the right questions to ask. 

It provides a basis for evaluation so that you can 
choose between the bewildering proliferation of 
small computers and small computer companies 
and suppliers who'll start banging at your door 
the minute they hear you're in the market for a 
small business computer. And it'll help you zero 
in on the best system for your particular needs 
We've written the booklet in ordinary everyday 
English in a multiple choice and/or direct question 
format. There are six sections: 

1. Evaluating the Vendor. 

2. Evaluating the Software. 

3. Evaluating the Hardware. 

4. Evaluating the Total System. 

5. Evaluating the Financial Considerations. 

6. Justifying the system. 

Our guide isn't a sales pitch for Data Ceneral and 
there's no charge for it. But naturally we hope 
we're one of the systems you evaluate. 

Our booklet's designed to make you a tough 
customer to satisfy. Obviously at Data Ceneral 
we feel we're pretty good at satisfying tough 
customers. 


Zealand export incenrinu. 
its special protection for c 
are still also in contenriio 

Next up at the top level:M. 
doon and Australian he 
Minister Malcolm Flaw*, 
meet in September, but <r> 
an adjunct to the C“ 
monwealth prime wits' 
meeting. j 

There will be no aigumer- 1 
seema certain, before the 
lion. 

Will that mauer? E*' 
change of govemoeii i- 
Labour) might not subnet' 
affect the momentum. Sto- 
Rowling’s icoraM cJ®! 
return to Nafta in Mam;-- 
Hercus and Geoffrey r& 


ministerial level. 
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Result: Labour, too, a#^ 
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The week in brief 


Dai* General New Zealand Limited 
PO Don 97 35 . Wellington. N Z 
Telephone- 14 ) 723095 . J 

Auckland 19 ) 30294 . Q 
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SIXTEEN ofTshore oil explora¬ 
tion licences were granted to a 
mixture of foreign and 
domestic based companies. 
Petrocorp has taken an interest 
in 10. 

FEDERATION of Labour 
president Jim Knox said n tax- 
wage deal with the Govern¬ 
ment was still possible. 

- But Knox ruled out any fur¬ 
ther discussion with the 
Government on amendments 
to picketing laws. 

THE Government's dairy beef 
scheme will be scrapped next 
year. 

CHRISTCHURCH Christian 
garage proprietor Eric Sides’ 
campaign to employ sym¬ 
pathetic staff was barely a day 
old before Prime Minister Rob 
Muldopn gave his full support 


and the 
review of the 
in the Human 
bidding religion 8 
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PACIFIC Island countries are 
being (Did to subsidise New 
Zetland’s expbrta to the 
Uinds, Fijian Prime Minister 
Mu Sir Kamisese Mara claims 
in , hard-hitting attack on 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
md Pacific Forum Line chair¬ 
man Harry Julian. 

Msrs maintains that the main 


beneficiary of PFL operations 
is New Zealand. The coun¬ 
tries which the line was set up 
to. help were not even being ser¬ 
viced, he says. 

Yet there was “a deliberate 
and concerted attempt to coerce 
Fiji to adopt b position which... 
ia clearly not in our national in¬ 
terest,” he wrote in the Fiji 
Sun. 

Fiji has refused to proceed 


with a formula agreed on by 
New Zealand and Australia to 
eliminate the PFL’s debts, 
because Australia’s contribu¬ 
tion was to be countered by an 
equivalent drop in Pacific 
Island aid. 

Fiji ia being asked to divert 
$A825,000 in bilateral aid 
ftinda which Australia allocated 
to Fiji in 1980 for the years 
1982/3. 


For refusing the formula, Fiji 
has been accused of “buck¬ 
passing". 

Bui Prime Minister Mara 
asked: “What justification can 
there be to divert from Fiji aid 
funds which had been freely of¬ 
fered to us, and which the 
Government has committed to 
development projects ... to 
subsidise and promote New 
Zealand's exports to' Papua 


The Pacific’s No 1 . . . for staff comfort 


by Colin James At least it is now clear to of- There are indicaiiou fc 

PunriPPQQ k„, ficials that Prime Minister CER will get a more to 

Th° “ L outcome tfUw Muld™ and Australian haring in tht tate 

i oil was me outcome oi last D eputy p nme Minister Doug Cabinet 

rionship with Ausrralis,. „££ 2 £ 

the election is out of the way. negotiating paramatn, kj 

- -- The progress over the next nine with, in the wothdUu 

_ months will be more stately observer, "some bcutiU ft 

than rushed. the limits" their poliii 

In a sense, last week's talks masters must live viifaii 
did lil'lc morn than ge. Th UKti on, h*»,a 
_ up *n the point °f- miins 

f lB had I0 p bend frafflinli ji. 

W December. Then a high degree * dadliaefte 

H of accord — at least on tech- . , 

I mc ' u " - !“> d bMn rcachcd and Will New Zdanl ala • 

acme officnls were saying it was dcImnd , for dairy sorts, 
not much more than getting ihe z , d 

“ S ‘ B " ils *P Kial 

But where officials saw solu- are SIili al "° *• —* 
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hy Warren Berryman 

AIR New Zealand will be trim- 
ming no fit from cabin-service 
operations when It gets its new 
Bodng 747a off the ground. 

The Stewards and 
Stewardesses’ Union has 
negotiated for 17 cabin crew to 
mao ill 747 flights, regardless 
of flight time or destination. 


The airline has also given up 
nine economy passenger seats 
for crew rest seats. 

Union Secretary Rick 
Merkin says that this is as good 
as, the best, if not the best, deal 
for flight crews in the world. 

The union sent a team to the 
United States to check out 
other 747 operations. 


When a union representative 
went aboard a Singapore 
Airlines 747 to ask about crew 
rest seats, be was told the crew 
did not take seats from paying 
passengers but used the fold- 
down jump seats (otherwise us¬ 
ed for take-ofTs and landings) 
near the emergency exits. 

Air NZ crew flying aa 


passengers from one duty to the 
next will be allotted first-class 
seats. 

On the Auckland-Los 
Angeles flight, each first-class 
seat taken up by a crew 
member costs the airline $1750 
in passenger revenue. 

Crew also get four days ofT to 
rest up after the flight. 


New Guinea, given the state¬ 
ment by the chairman of PFL 
that... it is only on the FFL’s 
New Zcaland-Papuu New 
Guinea run that losses are 
being incurred." 

Mara said New Zealand had 
remained deliberately silent 
about who was benefiting from 
the PFL service. 

He pointed out that those 
Pacific Island countries in the 
greatest need of regular ship¬ 
ping services — such as the 
Solomon Islands and Vanuatu 
— were not being serviced by 
the line. 

As far back as 1972, Mara 
wrote, he had suggested 8 
regional shipping line, os a 
stan, to provide a feeder service 
to and from these smaller 
utands } and then link with a 
private commercial shipping 
service plying to and from New 
Zealand and Australia and on 


the major trans-Facific routes. 

“But.. . the PFL has decided 
to concentrate on those trunk 
routes which are already fairly 
well serviced by private com¬ 
mercial shipping." 

Thus it had left out the very 
countries which it was set up to 
assist, he said. 

Mara was also puzzled why 
the PFL bad not sought finan¬ 
cial help from institutions such 
as the Asian Development 
Bank. 

He said Fiji had made it clear 
from the outset that its direct 
financial participation in the 
PFL would be limited to the 
$10,000 shareholding require¬ 
ment, 

There was never any 
unanimous agreement among 
Pacific Island countries that 
they would all divert aid money 
already allocated to them to the 
PFL, he said. 


The weekfl^ 
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U ymke in Imwm §m the tttDHBy.... 
have you ever thought of breaking into the 

COLOUR PRINT photo business j? 
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Equipment on Display has pro¬ 
ven Its ability to actually attract 
customers In-store. ^ 



Fast 

T urnover: 


Customer’s prints in 1 hour. 
Reprints in 15 minutes. 

Can do 400 rolls a day! yS 
Profits? 
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• Small space requirements: Less thdfl 


area. 


The remarkable new 
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All enquiries tre.^itecL in sir 
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The week 


by UndBey Dawson 

u «U « legal action 
h* Begble Place resident* over 
tm caused to their homes 
!Ti!id subsidence, the Mt 
Xjbert Borough Counal may 
jaw iMurance problems. 

ITic council may not be 
revered by special Insurance set 
up In 1976 to protect it against 
Kgllgence by local body 

of the local bodies 
ta New Zealand joined the 
tdMSx under Munldpalitiea 
pd Counties Cooperative In* 
Mtoce companies. 

The companies, whose 


Insurance hitch likely over Begbie Place claims 


claims are handled by the 
Monarch Insurance Company 
(pan of the huge Hartford In¬ 
surance Company, which is 
owned by the multinational In¬ 
ternational Telephone and 
Telegraph) believes that the 
council is not covered for 
Begbie Plate because it was 
built well before 1976. 

The subdivision was put up 
by the now insolvent Sydney 
Construction in the mid-1960s 
on the site of a fllled-in tip. 


A legal judgment on the 
council's insurance position is 
expected shortly. 

The Municipalities In¬ 
surance Company was set up in 
New Zealand after an English 
landmark case against Bognor 
Regis District Council which 
established that councils were 
liable in law for errors in plan¬ 
ning and construction approv¬ 
ed by its employees. 

A similar judgment was made 


in New Zealand in the case of 
Hope v the Manukau City 
Council. 

Since then the pressure on 
building inspectors has been 
heavy, and New Zealand's local 
bodies decided that there was a 
need for insurance protection 
against professional negligence. 

NBR was told that local body 
officials well understand that 
there is no protection against 
pre-1976 claims. 

"It's something we have to 


live with," said one. “We could 
be sued tomorrow for 
something that we approved 
back in the 1950s." 

It is understood that there 
have been few claims on 
municipalities’ insurance since 
the scheme has been in force. 

Most claims have related to 
pre-1976 buildings and have 
mostly been concerned with 
construction problems. 

The Begbie Place claims are 
more likely to revolve around 
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whether the council's staff was 
negligent in approving the 
scheme plan. 

Meanwhile, 11 actions 
against the council and Sydney 
Construction are waiting for a 
hearing in the High Court. 

The "Fair Go" television 
programme has run two shows 
about Begbie Place and the 
problems of its residents, but a 
third was stopped from going 
to air when the council suc¬ 
cessfully sought an interim in¬ 
junction to block screening on 
the grounds that it might place 
pressure on the council to settle 
claims out of court. 


Davison creditors’ payout ‘no more than’ 45c in $ 1 


Looking for a cash flow business. Here area [ 
few things to think about. Noritsu’s Mini-Labs 
a revolutionary system for colour film 
processing, specially designed for retail 
outlets! The one hour photo service and - 
intriguing operation is a proven draw-card s 
which will also boost existing sales volumes in 
your store. 

Can be installed to show the 
complete operation, in daylight, 

I 

for your customers to see ! 


Absolutely perfect for rural areas, tourist centres 
(imagine a same-day service for travellers), anil 
local suburban trade. Lessen or eliminate wasted 
time caused by other laboratories’ plck-up/dellvery 
procedures. 

It’s-so simple! This equipment can produce profits 1° 
make your mind boggle. Read on, then give iisacall^ 
write. We’ll tell how you can LEASE or OWN a mlnM*b w 
make profits seldom dreamed about. 


Computer-controlled: Maximal : print 
minimal operator knowledge and exp$lj 


Operation Is virtually maintenance ( 


Completely Automated 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THB Davison Construction 
Do Ltd - which went into 
voluntary liquidation 18 mon¬ 
ths ago — ia to pay Its first 
distribution to unsecured 
creditor*. 

But the statutory managers of 
the foiled company believe the 
ttthr realisation for unsecured 
creditors will be significantly 
Ins than originally anticipated. 

The managers are preparing 
to make an initial 15 cent pay¬ 
ment each dollar owed, but 
the; have warned creditors that 
they can expect "no more 


than" a total repayment of 45 
cents In the dollar. 

The two Bair Burgess and 
Stewart accountants, Denis 
Lane and Michael Hill were 
appointed as provisional li¬ 
quidators by the Supreme 
Court in October 1979. 

In their fourth report to 
creditors, dated May 8, they 
say they have had to revise 
their June 1980 prediction of a 
likely recovery for unsecured 
creditors of between 60 and 70 
cento in the dollar owed. 

"This estimate has now been 
reduced to not more than 45 


cents in the dollar as a direct 
result of the foctors experienc¬ 
ed since that time." 

A statement of the estimated 
net realisation as at March 31 
1981 shows funds liable to be 
available to unsecured creditors 
is $1,039,642. 

Total preferential and 
unsecured creditors appeared 
in the original statement of af¬ 
fairs, prepared by the directors 
in October 1979, at a total of 
$2,493,663. But additional 
claims received for rental 
guarantees, construction war¬ 
ranties and employee compen- 


Skybus take-off with leased Viscount 


by Lindsey Dawson 

MATT Thompson is trying 
After months of aborted 
ukfrofls, Aqua Avia hopes to 
gn nibome in August with a 
leased Vicken Viscount'— the 
type of aircraft which used to 
« NACs msin-trunk work 
norst 

Short-haul operators in 
turope are returning to tur- 
to provide cheaper, if 
1 ower. services than jets pro- 


tional in the United States to 
continue negotiations over leas¬ 
ing DC8s for international 
routes. 

Thompson says he needs no 
permission .from the Air Ser¬ 
vices Licensing Authority to 
run flights because Skybus is 
exempted; its passengers will 
be aero club members. 

A Ministry of Transport 
spokesman said that the 
ministry was looking closely at 




•trend in "wet leasing" theair- 
c f British Air Ferries. 
™ Ferries’ manager, Mike 
!)?jp® 1 u *7 acquaintance 

Aqua Avia chief executive, 
tempson and used to be in 
PMnerohip with. Sky train 
Freddy Laker. 

Kwmjtton has left for Bri- 
to finalise arrangements 
5 *■* Air Ferries, and 
m Evergreen Intems- 


If Skybus is free on that 
score, it still must satisfy safety 
and . crew licensing re¬ 
quirements, which should not 
take long if all appropriate in¬ 
formation is supplied by the 
society. 

Skybus’s basic fares are much 
cheaper than Air New 
Zealand's ... $99 for 
Auckland-Wellington return, 
compared with Air NZ’s $160. 


But Air NZ has discount 
fares ranging from 10 per cent 
for group independent dis¬ 
counts up to 50 per cent for 
standby travel 
"WeMl be offering discounts 
too," Thompson told NBR 
Air New Zealand is known to 
be keen to drop its loss-maldng 
provincial routes, and may then 
be in a position to cut main 
trunk fares. 

But Air New Zealand ex 


ecutives will not be drawn on 
the likelihood of a price war if 
Skybus starts on main-trunk 
routes. 

Thompson maintains that 
longer flight-times won't be a 
problem. "Auckland- 
Wellington in a 737 Is 45 
minutes. It's one hour 12 
minutes in a Viscount. When 
you consider the time spent at 
airports at either end there’s 
very little in it," he said. 


satlon payments have increased 
the total of all creditors to an 
estimated $2,947,837. 

"After allowing for preferen¬ 
tial creditors and liens 
unsecured creditors ranking 
against estimated available 
assets ($1,039,642) amounts to 
$2,421,519 — this gives rise to 
the estimate of 43 cents in the 
dollar available for eventual 
payment," say the statutory 
managers. 

They explain that "the 
reduction in the amount ex¬ 
pected to be available for 
unsecured creditors reflects not 
only the substantial increase in 
total creditors but also property 
realisations by subsidiary and 
associated companies at much 
lower prices than forecast in 
the statement or affairs. 

"As a result the shares in 


Davison Properties Ltd are ex¬ 
pected to produce $473,362 
less than forecast and advances 
to Davison Group Ltd 
$160,000, against the original 
estimate of $642,667." 

The statutory managers say 
in the letter that after making 
allowance for preferential 
claims not yet settled funds are 
available for an initial distribu¬ 
tion to unsecured creditors of 
15 cents in the dollar. 

This news contrasts with the 
high hopes held out at the time 
of the collapse when the 
managing director of the 
group, ] D Davison, said he 
was confident the company's 
debts could be more than 
covered, provided realistic 
values were obtained for the 
properties. 

He said the company had 


held undeveloped commercial 
land worth about $5 million. 

A statement of estimated net 
realisations shows that the defi¬ 
ciency on asset realisations as at 
March 31 1981 is $768,756 and 
that the difference between 
liabilities and the ability to pay 
them is $690,545, leading to a 
total deficiency of $1.5 million. 
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"Our orders are In good 
shape, but we'vo got a back¬ 
log of accounts receivable." 
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From one vehicle to a 
Fleet, we’ll buy cars, utes 
-and light commercials, of 
any age and in any shape 
or condition! 

And we’ll pay top 
market prices. 

Ring us. Our buyers 
are situated throughout 
the country and will 
come to you at your 
convenience, value your 
vehicles without charge, 
or obligation, and pay 
l y cash to purchase. 
M%/.-.Theji we’ll collect 
the-yehicle/s when: 
“ £ • 1 it best suits you. 
W Turners Auto Traders 
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National Business Review 


Ma v 18,195 


Comment 


Editorial 


THE Labour Party last week made clear at 
its conference that — if it becomes the 
Government in November — Think Big is 
off. Above all, a Rowling Government will 
Think Jobs and, if ft can perform according 
to promise, promote an economic policy 
that ploughs resources into a broad range of 
developments. 

According to associate shadow Finance 
Minister David Cayglll, a Labour Govern¬ 
ment would “carefully review the ‘Think 
Big 1 projects, looking at their timing and at 
the alleged benefits. Projects that are not in 
the public interest will not be going ahead." 
Thus the voters are being provided with a 
clear choice — almost. 

The snag for Labour la that It recognises 
there may be legal complications that 
prevent its scrapping National's projects, 
and it Is hedging its bets on what it will do to 
the Muldoonlan behemoths now on the 
planning boards. 

So while party leader Bill Rowling 
asserted that the Think Big strategy roast 
go, and specifically Identified the ammonia 
urea plant, the Mobil gas-to-petrol plant 
and the second smelter, he went no farther 
than warning that they “may" well be 
delayed, or even abandoned, ht favour of 
Job-creating projects “based more fally on 
our own skills and resources". Ann Hercus 
similarly did not promise that Labour 
would scrap the smelter, but she expressed 
herself forcefully against the project. 

Obviously, there are political realities to 
be faced. The majority of the people around 
Dunedin clearly favour the smelter. The 


Without word of a lie 


Dunedin business community certainly will 
be anxious to know what specific alternative 
developments for their city 1 b contemplated, 
and how the growth opportunities compare 
with those that are expected to atom from 
the smelter. Thus local Labour MPa Brian 
MacDonell and Stan Rodger have been 
equivocal in their attitudes, and a handfiil of 
caucus members tend to favour the Think 
Big strategy. One smelter supporter is Bob 
Tlzard; significantly, he la the party's 
shadow minister for energy and economic 
development. Mike Cullen, the party's can¬ 
didate for St Kilda, in contrast has cam¬ 
paigned vigorously against the smelter, and 
the party membership generally opposes It. 

Even more fundamental,. Labour Is 
bothered that the big projects might have 
already been propelled so far down the fast 
track that they cannot be stopped. The 
sancdty-of-contract question cannot be ig¬ 
nored, regardless of how Labour views the 
merits of specific schemes. Cayglll last week 
acknowledged that the extent of taxpayers' 
obligations was a major point of concern — 
and the Government conveniently provided 
him with an illustration In the form of the 
$15 million bail-out for the Karloi project. 
As Cayglll pointed out, Treasury officials 
had recommended that the Kariol project 
never be started, Just as they are known to 
oppose the second smelter. Fletcher 
Challenge might now try to Becure an in¬ 
demnity from the Government on ftiture 
changes in export Incentives and exchange 
rates for the smelter, Cayglll argued; this 
was the sort of fine print that would confront 
a Labour Government. 


Nevertheless, the tenor of what Labour Is 
saying Is Incompatible with development of 
the smelter. The Opposition's emphasis is 
on Jobs. The Government's Think Big pro¬ 
gramme would create only 12,000 Jobs at Its 
peak, and a permanent contribution of only 
5000 jobs, HercUs claimed; but Labour's 
“balanced distribution of divestment and 
resources" would create 50,000 jobs in 
agriculture, 60,000 in manufacturing, 25,000 
In transport, 25,000 in construction and 
17,000 In the service sector of both public 
and private enterprise. Labour strategists 
are known to have put a lot of work into 
their economic policy. How good that work 
is remains open to question, and Hercus' 
figures must be susceptible to the same 
critical examination as the Government's. 

Without yet being able to examine the fine 
print, businessmen are promised a Labour 
trade and industry package consistent with 
the objective of job growth. It would provide 
employment incentives, particularly to 
small and medium businesses; a two-tier 
company tax system specifically aimed at 
helping small and medium enterprises; 
restructuring would be Btopped and the IDC 
would work with management and unions to 
produce “workable and equitable Industry 
development plans"; the DFC would 
become an important Instrument for Im¬ 
plementing Labour’s policy, channelling in¬ 
vestment into the smaller businesses that 
the party has pledged to support. 

Above all, businessmen should be 
fascinated to find Labour on the side of com¬ 
petition. Labour has committed Itself to 
supporting “a vigorous competitive 


business sector" and ha. expressed,^ 
millation to implement anti-mononolrw 


anti-price-fixing legislation. 

But some explanations an called ft,* 
abandoning the Government's 
Ing programme, presumably abonr* 
ports the concept of encouraging 
industries and giving them state autiti*! 


May 18. 1981 
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Fast track: basic rights 
spun off to the sidelines 


by Susette Goldsmith 


cfHAT ewr happened to the National Develop- 
VJOl Act? The controversy which accompanied 


vironmental groups found there was not much 
Left in kitty. 

Several of the groups’ representatives had been 

___ _ forced to take leave without pay to be present at 

hTgndiution from bill to" act suggested that it the three-week hearing. At the same time, they 
i w. vjeome a perennial target for protest, but felt they were sponsoring, through their taxes, the 
■— J - r — w — ,k “ very organisation they were there to oppose — 

Government-owned Petrocorp is part-owner of 
the methanol plant. 

While the environmental groups continued to 
go through the motions of presenting submis- 
swamped by legalese. 

i.. j ._— „ -o — —«. .ifjn ijranaKi. i nc ium ■uuuwuwui iwi piuiuuB -~ — -o—•, ——jr were told that their re- 

industry internationally competitive m before the Planning Tribunal quests were beyond the realm of the tribunal, 

short-term expense of employment, aadfe! war the tribunal’s recommends- The proposed use of chromates was a case in 

ther aiming for export growth aodtn«> .in Anril 
substitution not so much through c»! The application made by Petralgas Chemicals 

NWwas .to bulld y a ,200 ronne-a-day 
. "fl methanol plant in the Waitara Valley near New 


And while the party recognises that lab 
long term we must have industries 
are internationally competitive, la «*, - 

commitment to provide employment!* Unle has been heard of it since. Were the grim 
incline a Labour Government to proiHt 1^1 vatniugs that the fast track procedure would 
and slow down attempts to foiter provetobc totally undemocratic just ao much hoi 
pedtive industries. . (j r ? 

rouml^emnha«in o * if olhef ^ hu recently been flexing some bureaucratic mus- sions, their attempts were 
^? Btructurla * ,0 ■*!: ctein Taranaki. The first application for planning Time and time again, they - 
industry lntematlonallv comnetlliw aid.'' C . _ _nn-cn ni-r- IvvnnH t-m 


energy-based projects which 
significant state subsidisadon and arebtbg c 
given uncompromising polldcal support 

Thus the alternative strategies hintoi 
spelled out in broad terms, but the vhHitj 
of neither has been convincingly eqldatd 
to the electorate, it Is easy to bandy dial! i 
bid to woo voters (specially if the; in 
jobless), but If this election ia to befbsjhta 
the merits of alternative developmeilp 
grammes, then the politicians taw 
demonstrate exactly how their employnx* 
targets can be met and at what cost. 


Brockie’s view 


Matter of (off) course 

AIRLINE stories emerging in the wake of Mr 
justice Mahon's Mt Erebus report make it plain 
you don't need the aid or a hijacker to wind up at 
the wrong destination. A misguided computer 
will do. 

Take, for example, the Pan Am flight from 
Australia bound for Auckland that wound up in 
Wellington. 

Or the Air New Zealand flight out of Auckland, 
bound for Honolulu, that went so far off course 
the Yanks mistook it for an invader and Bcramblcd 
three Phantom jets to bring it back on to the flight 
path. 

Trans-Tasman trade-off 

THE officials and politicians who are grappling 
with the problems of CER at least seem to be set¬ 
ting an example to the business community by en¬ 
couraging the free flow of leaked information 
across the Tasman. 

Our Rob has already drawn attention to leaks 
from the Australians by accusing Malcolm 
Fraser’s press secretary of prematurely releasing 
information in a way that has resulted in the un¬ 
fortunate idea that the two Prime Ministers don’t 
Like each other too much. 

Muldoon says the notion that he and Fraser are 
at loggerheads has been a great newspaper story 
since 1977. Any speculation that the two men do 
not get along is untrue, he insists — but he says of 
Fraser's press office: ‘.'They have a bad habit of 
trying to big-note their Prime Minister by putting 
down oilier leaders. It doesn’t help Malcolm." 

It's nice to know that there is a reciprocal infor¬ 
mation flow, evident in the appropriately named. 
Wellington-based newsletter Transtaman 
which published an item about an exchange of let¬ 
ters between Australian Foreign Minister An¬ 
thony Street and Foreign Minister Brian Taiboys 
on the passports issue. Street apparently proposed 
discussions with Taiboys on passports; Muldoon 
wrote back, rejecting the concept, and that fact 
became' public in Transtaman —' obviously 
through a leak (unless Our Rob has become 
curiously lax in the office security department). 

You might recall that Streets visit here a few 
weeks ago was called off thanks to more leaks — 



Plymouth. The hearing took just three weeks and 
the tribunal's report followed a month later. The 
report recommended that the plant proceed and 
nude few suggestions for change. 

The only significant modification to the 
original propose] — the decision to discharge 
vuier through the local sewer system rather than 
directly into the nearby river — was made during 
the hearing by Petralgas itself when ir realised the 
Tribunal dearly opted for use of existing services. 
After in enthusiastic start to the hearing, when 
the New Plymouth courthouse was packed with 
putkipanu and spectators, interest waned rapid- 
— Bob Edla 1 ly as the red tape began to unravel. Grumbles of 
’ expensive charade” and “just a costly rubber 
iiamp" abounded and only the stalwarts remain¬ 
ed at the end of the sitting. 

_From the beginning, the eight private organisa¬ 
tion; making submissions found the going rough. 
Lumped together by the tribunal as “the en¬ 
vironmental groups", they represented local 
Maoris, environmentalists, Values Party 
members. Federated Farmers and three national 
organisations - the Royal Forest and Bird Socie- 
ly, the Soil Aworiation of New Zealand and the 
umronmentil and Conservation Organisation. 


t. The issue was raised not only by the en¬ 
vironmental groups but also by the Commissioner 
for the Environment who saw it as potentially 
dangerous. At the beginning of the hearing, it 
seemed the Director of Health (whose consent 
was sought under the Clean Air Act) was of a like 
mind in recommending that “any less toxic alter¬ 
natives to the proposed chromate rust inhibitor 
which are discovered, must be adopted by the ap¬ 
plicant." 

But they have already been discovered. A 
representative of the New Zealand Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation was aBked by the tribunal to 
describe the non-chromate alternatives his firm 
was planning to use at its proposed synthetic 
petrol plant nearby. 

No matter. At the end of the hearing, the 
Health Department recommendation had 
mysteriously changed to “If less toxic alternatives 
to the proposed chromate rust inhibitors are 
discovered, then the Department of Health may 
require rheir adoption by the applicant." 

And to really rub salt into environmental 
wounds, the tribunal concluded, “There are less 
toxic inhibitors. But... in the circumstances it is 
not for the tribunal to recommend that chromate 
inhibitors be prohibited." The response is so 
predictable that it hardly need be recorded — 
whose duty is it then? 


___ _ _ A similar curt dismissal followed a suggestion 

Tky were seated in the'July''box*and”five*of lhal New Zealand’s resources could be used much 
them were directed to combine for a single cross- more wiscl y >f as much as possible of the complex 
“wwuiion n their concerns were similar and was constructed in this country thereby providing 
ike measure would save time. One notable dif- morc employment and spending power. (The en- 
f «|Ke between this group and the local bodies vironmental impact report on the proposal 
tw Government departments also making sub- estimated that the capital cost of the plant would 
awoni, wu the fat that the latter were be $130 million to $140 million, of which up to 
vepresented by legal counsel. per 06111 could on New Zealand goods 

The lawyers, as behove their status, sat in the and services.) 

““ «he courtroom and were invited to The tribunal stated blandly that it was not its 
famine and present their submissions first. u»k to determine whether or not the proposal to 
u ine second day of the hearing, the tribunal use Maui 8 as a “ wise use and management or 
(h »i one of the parties present to make sub- New Zealand's resources" and a matter of na- 
? ,,1 ? D5 no right to be heard. The man was dona! importance" as quoted in the Town and 
i7 h,ve no status because he lived 145 km Country Planning Act. 

proposed site and would not be affected That Act, the tribunal ruled, creates control 
"to any degree greater than or in any over the use of raw materials and resources 
^ different from the degree or manner in generally once they have been won from the land. 

general public would be affected". Planning schemes must be drawn up in a way 
jJJ* ““““cement provoked a flurry of debate which (inter alia) will allow the general resources 
dcn )<*ratic rights. The Act defines of the district or region to be used and managed 
SrJ® ‘ n 6ht to be heard as “any body or per- wisely. But the powers conferred by the Town 
li!? b y the proposed work” and “any a ° d Country Planning Act cannot be used to 
Art?? re P rwen dng some relevant aspect direct how resources shall be used once they are 

,ntCrw ”» 80 what was the tribunal no longer part 0f real propcrty ' ’ ’ ’ cnded 
. round two. 

» Sutton, District Judge A R Turner, Small wonder that many of the parties present- 
k ■ hat there no such thing as “a ing submissions saw the exercise as fimle. If they 

^li^ en ^ abc . riehl,, i° make a submission. “If couldn’t argue the proper use of the country s 

2L had . intend6 <i that there would be a resources at a planmngtnbunal, 

— came from Judge Turner. The 

said, was central govern- 
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this time in Australia — that the purpose of his 
visit was to try to convince our Government it 
should step in to stop the Springbok tour, But we 
are reliably informed that Street primarily wanted 
to raise the Australian plan to Introduce passports 
for trans-Tasman travel. The Australians — anx¬ 
ious not to create too much fuss — wanted to talk 
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through the passport issue and agree on a position by postponing the visit on the 
- with New Zealand officials before making a Joint merit, and Street wfis knowputp. 
public statement. They regarded the issue as so angry about die cancellation. 

delicate that their proposals were kept surprising- ' ' the » 

7 tightly under wraps in Canberra, where leaks to 
the media are embarrassingly common. 

But our Government effectively snubbed Street 
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rink. , . utu ina ‘ If iere would oe a - r . 

tnahlT, of objection by the public to do they? The answer cam 
HmfinK 0ul l hBve 8aid th « a ny person or «> debate it, he 

■ji «. that is not what Parliament m ^ nt 

Ch?° froundone ' 

,l n ^ E progressed it became painfully 

Peirall 13 : u tlie P*”* 8 involved (In- 
f b* d fe un d insufficient time to 

f, ike lr ik,. no ^ es ^be application was referred -- - . . f - u f . 

t kito „ ln August, 1980 and the hearing lobbying and short on funds. 

'«r, n Tertiary, 1981. Petralras sousht con- So, on to the next round. As present, once an 
I ^Hiu tt!? u Pplication under seven acts for- application 1 b made under the National Develop- 
the fast track procedure, ment Act, it is up to the Aimister of National 


That may be sound advice especially in an elec¬ 
tion year and coming from as near to the top as it 
does, it is worthy of careful consideration. But it 
is easier said than followed if you are an ordinary 
sort of New Zealander inexperienced In debate 
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that the ^ y 10 note ** changes and 
Set and composed " for "‘bmissiona had not been 

Rrimad bV R Lucas c raa °y advantages to be 

- wwyer. One group was told, 

case there, but for goodness’ 
And there’s the rub. Having 
®f iheirTL:,. °bHgatory printing of 40 
«en evidence, some of the en- 


Development to decide whether or not the rest 
track procedure should be applied. He must first 
ask the appropriate united or regional council s 
opinion but he is not bound by their recommen¬ 
dations and not obliged to hear submissions from 

any other parties. . . 

A planning hearing held before a project is 
given the status of “national importance whwe 
matters of local and national concern could not be 
ruled out of order might be a lute more 
democratic. 


Suaette Goldsmith la a Taranaki Joumajat .who 
has specialised |n covering the province 6 energy 
projects. 1 


NEW ZEALAND — YOUR COUNTRY? 

ARE YOU AWARE. 

"WE ARE GOING TO TELL THE WORLD ABOUT YOU" 
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Your Country's sense of Isolation draws close attention to 
your security In the Pacific Region. 

Your agriculture still accounts for 75% of export earnings. 
Your battle is still being fought with the European 
Economic Community as the EEC has sought to curb butter 
and lamb Imports. 

Your manufacturing industry assumes an increasing 
importance in the economy. 

Your need for substantial foreign Investment to bring on 
stream your Country's vast gas and hydropower 
resources. 

Your search for new export markets and successes in 
China and the Middle East. 

Your relations with Asia developing closer trading links 
with Japan, South Korea, Hong Kong and Asean 
countries. 

Your relations with Australia, defence and Foreign Policy. 


FINANCIALTIMES 4 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND FRANKFURT 
Circulated to more than 120 Countries 


The Financial Time* has scheduled a Report on New Zealand to be published In 
the pre-eminent world's business newspaper, which will be reprinted In 
America In the FT World Business Weekly. 

Appearing In these publications, the Survey will carry all the authority and 
reliability of the newspaper itself, a journal unmatched for Its independence, 
quality of editorial presentation and freedom from political bias. The esteem 
In which the FT ia held is reflected In Its high readership among senior 
decision-makers In government, finance, Industry and commerce throughout 
the world. 

Overseas Representatives of the FINANCIAL TIMES of LONDON will be visiting 
New Zealand during the last two weeks of May and you are Invited to make 
contact with: 

Mr. Derek Atkina or Mr. John Haymon 
C/- Dal Hoy ward (N.Z. Correspondent) 

Box 11-198, WELLINGTON. Telephone (4) 850 083 

To: CHAIRMAN AND INDUSTRY LEAD8RS — If you are truly "aware” and 
realize the significance of your Country's exposure to the world at large, this Is 
your opportunity to promote your Into rests to develop overseas contacts and 
new markets. 

To: ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES — Please draw the attention of 
your major accounts to this "Intemafional opportunity" 1o promote ihelr 
markets and your talents. 

NOTE: The Export Market Development Taxation Incentive allows 67.5 cents 
In the NZ$1 of qualifying expenditure for costs Incurred outside New 
Zealand for sales promotion activities. 

THENt For a copy of the editorial synopsis, details of WORLD BUSINESS 
WEEKLY and Advertising Rate data, please ask your Secretary to 
complete Immediately and forward the coupon below to Box 11-198 
Wellington. 


□ 
□ 

3. I would like to order.. copies of the j—i 

NEW ZEALAND SURVEY REPORT (publication dale 30th July) 1—1 


1, I would like la receive a copy of the proposed editorial synopsis 

2. I would like to discuss advertising with o view to expanding 
markets. 
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Values and 
Abortion 

I HOPE readers raised their 
eyebrows when Colin James 
( NBR , April 27) talked of 
someone joining Values “an 
anti-abortion kick". Such an in¬ 
dividual would, of course, have 
been seriously confused since 
Values has long been the only 
New Zealand political party 
which totally rejects state in¬ 
tervention in the abortion deci¬ 
sion. 

Very many Values Party 
members have worked long and 
hard to promote recognition of 
women’s rights and to over¬ 
come the moralistic attempts to 
prevent women controlling 
their own fertility. Surveys 
after the last election showed 
that a high proportion of 
Values voters supported us 
because of our liberal attitude 
on this issue. 

Strangely enough a survey by 
the anti-abortion group, 
SPUC, found that many people 
also voted for Social Credit 
under the mistaken belief that 
they were supporting liberal 
policies. 

I am afraid that Social Credit 
which has no policy on women, 
and recently elected the first- 
ever woman on to its executive, 
could prove to have a 
disastrous effect on women's 
aspirations over the next 
decade. 

Alan Wilkinson 
Leader, N Z Values Party 

Alan Wilkinson Is right. 
Values has been the only 
party unequivocally on the 
pro-abortion, or, more cor¬ 
rectly In today’s Jargon, 
pro-choice, side of the abor¬ 
tion debate. Colin James 
has never been In any doubt 
about that, but something 
Intervened between his 
brain and his typing Angers 
and “pro 1 * came out 
"anti”. 

A small quibble of our 
own, however. A number of 
women have Berved on the 
Social Credit Political 
League’s executive, in¬ 
cluding Miss Mary King, 
who was president for a 
time 20 years ago. 

— Editor 


Legalised 

theft? 

I SYMPATHISE with Alisier 
Taylor and his problem with 
the General Assembly Library. 
Most publishers are concerned 
at the statutory requirement for 
them to lodge three copies of 
every book published with the 
General Assembly Library, 
though few, I suspect, 
begrudge the fact that the Alex¬ 
ander Turnbull Library 
receives one of them. 

All or us are grateful for the 
existence of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library and for the 
work of the stafT there. It is a 
literary resource which must be 
supported even though it is 
grossly understaffed and poorly 
housed. 

But why should publishers 
be required to subsidise the 
Government by sending two 
more copies to the General 


Assembly Library? What other 
industry is called upon for a 
handout of that nature? 

I appreciate that two copies is 
a very modest proportion of the 
majority of editions published. 
But why should we be required 
to lodge, without payment, any 
copies? 

Does every manufacturer of 
nails have to send first edition 
nails somewhere? Does every 
manufacturer of toothbrushes 
have to supply first edition 
toothbrushes? And while we 
are on the subject of editions, 
publishers are required to lodge 
with the General Assembly 
Library three copies of every 
edition — not just the first! 

This is a legalised form of 
theft and while it is not the 
fault of either the General 
Assembly Librarian or rhe 
Alexander Turnbull Librarian 
it is one more cost that has to 
be passed on to the consumer! 

D J Heap 
Managing Director 
Past-President 
Book Publishers 
Association of New Zealand 


Economics 
for all 

COUNTRIES, cities, in¬ 
dividuals and groups represen¬ 
ting every sector of society 
complain about their economic 
plight. Inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment get drummed every time. 
Your recent article introduced 
“supply-side” economics. It 
has some logic but it will 
doubtless not help any of rhe 
people complaining much. 

Perhaps a reconsideration of 
the following premises may 
help: 

Premise 1: Man advances 
through his /neural capacities. 
Each advance results in a 
higher gearing of output to 
direct human effort input. As 
man always tries to advance, a 
large pan of his time is spent 
endeavouring to continue the 
reduction of direct human in¬ 
volvement, that is to increase 
the degree of automation. The 
positive word for one result of 
this is efliciency, the negative 
word unemployment. So 
without compensatory changes 
he walks down the same road to 
reach both, and he is always 
walking that road. 

Premise 2: Man is born com¬ 
petitive. Individually, national¬ 
ly and in every self-recognised 
grouping. His aim therefore is 
to help his interests, broad and 
narrow, not everyone’s. To 
work for a common goal he 
must have a shared or co¬ 
incidental interest. 

This attribute of man means 
chat he generally likes to con¬ 
quer and control; fortifies his 
interest with whatever 
strengths he can before combat; 
is prepared to use his power to 
punish those who flout his 
values; can be magnanimous 
provided no Iosb of control » 
involved; admires, not likes, 
the success or others; clearly 
sees a long-term improvement 
for everyone in schemes which 
favour his interests in the short¬ 
term; in situations of bias he 
remembers the principle of 
equality If he Is of tlie lower, 
merit if he Is of the higher; he 
harbours mistrust of others; he 
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needs Christmas to remind him 
of “goodwill towards all 
others”. 

Premise 3: There is no 
foolproof plan. Absolute power 
to plot and control a country’s 
economics must never be put in 
anybody's hands. A safeguard¬ 
ed degree of influence over 
change is the sensible amount 
of power to give a country’s 
governing authority. Leaders 
are people who get tired, 
forget, change their minds, 
have favourites and do not like 
being criticised. They justify 
unjust deaths by reminding 
that everyone makes mistakes. 

Premise 4: To achieve change 
requires force. For centuries 
sages have warned people not 
to take their leaders’ respecr for 
democracy for granted. We 
have watched the default power 
of government force new laws 
designed not to make us better 
but to make us more 
manageable. 

Premise 5: There are two 
economic resources: directly 
remunerated human involvement 
and indirectly remunerated 


human involvement. Human in¬ 
volvement has value which may 
be stored in an unlimited 
number of ways. The develop¬ 
ment of these ways may be call¬ 
ed economic progress. Modern 
civilisations reward those who 
tend to indirect involvement 
belter thar those who tend to 
direct involvement. 

Premise 6: The total require¬ 
ment of all the people is the max¬ 
imum size of the total market. It 
may be increased by either 
more people or by people hav¬ 
ing a greater ability to satisfy 
their requirements. 

Premise 7: Inflation is not 
disliked the way it is lambasted. 
The Government gains more 
than it loses, many businesses 
also manage to, and money 
lending rides on top of it. The 
problem of inflation is really 
that some are allowed ro keep 
pace with it and some are not. 
The mechanism of inflation is 
such that the state is able to 
unabashedly use it to accelerate 
its growth. 

Premise 8: Commercial value 
is subjective , a measure of 


human, the buyer’s, satisfac¬ 
tion. There is little reason why 
it should resemble cost to pro¬ 
duce . A major obstacle to 
economic clarity is the confus¬ 
ed belief that it should be the 
result of a costing exercise. 
Buyers are happy if value is 
more than price paid regardless 
of whether profitable to the 
seller and vice versa. For exam¬ 
ple even taxpayers, who are 
obliged buyers, are happy if 
they perceive value for their 
payments. 

Premise 9: Politicians try to 
be appreciated, public servants 
ate above such deference. 
Dangerous words like “positive 
dunking” become tools of illu¬ 
sion encouraging politicians to 
concoct palliative mechanisms 
forgetting that their own 
privileged labour force and all 
other vested interests harbour 
insufficient sympathy to ex¬ 
pedite any change not in their 
own interests. They all have to 
be fed first. 

The failure of donated aid to 
reach the starving illustrates 
the problem faced. 


A prediction bstsed on iu' 
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automation regardless ‘f 
government. The n m <J! 
altitudinal changes 
towards the bulk of social 

be accommodated by all. aV 

ly one is belief in a 
working week. 

This will be found benefit 
in ways not yet 
recognised, the horror of J 
tion going wild because tf j 
will prove to be anofc 
mistake of the experts. Pott 
dans will realise mote uj 
more that their only eflecii;: 
weapon against the handicapof 
state bureaucracy isdinturo 
munication with the 
which will become increasing 
easy. 

People will become on 
politically aware as a rtsdiof 
more time and a more telnc 
education. Here’s hoping 
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How the liberal-left won — or is that lost? 


by Colin James 

said there was no dif¬ 
ference between the National 
and Labour parties? 

At their pre-conference bun- 
da? meeting Labour women 
looked back with satisfaction 
on a turning point in the 
development of their role 

within the party. 

It had to do with the discard¬ 
ing of the automatic deferential 
aspect for the president (then 
Arthur Faulkner) who, like all 
presidents, used to tour the 
various groups who meet in the 
weekend before the full con¬ 
ference. 

On one of these tours 
Faulkner apparently wished 
them happy Mothers Day — 
ind got in return a frozen 
silence. 

Earlier on the same day on 
which the Labour women 
nostalgically recalled this 


revolutionary event, a speaker 
at the National party’s Well¬ 
ington divisional conference 
had done the Mothers Day bit 

— and the women had clapped 
(and cheered). 

Women in the National Party 
by and large srill serve. In the 
Labour Party they demand, 
manoeuvre, manipulate and 
now are not too often crossed. 

In short, women voters who 
think their role in society is the 
most important issue for the 
1980s have a clear choice be¬ 
tween styles and programmes 

— one which, aB a new breed 
thrusts through the National 
Party, may not again be as visi¬ 
ble. 

National is eschewing a 
separate women's policy; 
Labour has one lull of support 
measures designed to give 
women a choice as to whether 
they work or stay home. (Who 
pays? You do.) 


There is also a dear choice in 
approaches to the management 
of economic development. 

Inch by inch over the past 
two years the Labour leader¬ 
ship has put distance between 
itself and the proposed second 
aluminium smelter at Dunedin 
and the think big strategy it 
represents. 

Leader Bill Rowling is still 
misting up the window a bit. 

When he talked in his 
keynote speech of Government- 
backed projects, “such as the 
ammonia urea plant, the Mobil 
gas-ro-petrol plant and the sec¬ 
ond smelter” he said they "may 
well be delayed, or even aban¬ 
doned" — a phrase which an¬ 
noyed some of the more 
vigorous ami-smeltcr delegates. 

But the next ranking likely 
ministers in a Labour Govern¬ 
ment are in much less doubt. 

Roger Douglas, now inap¬ 
propriately moustachioed and 


newly back in the shadow 
cabinet with the industry port¬ 
folio, is implacably opposed to 
the smelter. Ann Hcrcus, who 
bid fair to get the job if 
Douglas had continued intran¬ 
sigent and who will act as a son 
of unofficial auditor of 
Douglas’s wilder ideas before 
they spill into the public arena, 
backs him. 

The two of them did a duo 
on live television which im¬ 
plied a resolutely anii-smeltcr 
stand. 

Both also looked as if they 
had at least tried to understand 
that it was a visual medium. 

Douglas had a couple of 
amateurish clowns to ram 
home his message of smaller, 
resource-based industries, Her- 
cus produced thoroughly pro¬ 
fessional charts to simplify 
(almost to a misleading degree) 
and reinforce her message that 
$2000 million spent on a 
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OUTSIDE: \bu can see the difference 
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£ Acceleration is solid for a smooth. That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 
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Russell Marshall.. . back In the 
leadership eye. 


smelter means 950 jobs and 
$120 million a year in exports 
but spent on agriculture would 
mean 50,000 jobs and $1800 
million a year. 

The difference over develop¬ 
ment is not cosmetic. It reaches 
much more deeply into the 
basic philosophical divergences 
between the parties. 

National, I am told, will be 
flying the flag a loi in its com¬ 
ing election publicity, pushing 
a theme of national pride, 
growth and more freedom to 
the individual. 

Labour will be on about jobs, 
jobs, jobs, prices and economic 
and social justice. 

If you want a catchphrase: 
“opportunity'’ versus “sec wi¬ 
ly" 

It is no accident dial ihu 
theme developed for tlic con¬ 
ference was “Labour's road to 
security”. Labour is attempting 
to touch the nerve of voter in¬ 
security and unease that has 
fuelled the flirtation with Social 
Credit. 

Canvassers in all parties are 
finding an undercurrent of fear 
— principally about jobs (who 
next? whose kids next?), but 
also about the hands on the 
levers of power (an unfettered 
Government, union con¬ 
spiracies) and the ability of the 
established institutions, in¬ 
cluding the old parties, to 
restore social and economic 
stability. 

So David Lange — the pariah 
of tea-room gossip at this con¬ 
ference for his December coup 
incompetence — led off down 
the road to security with the 
family. 

In a well-prepared and at 
times impressively delivered 
speech (which helped 
neutralise some of the 
December acid) he eschewed 
the usual marshmallow and 
pinned the future of the family 
(however widely defined, and 
he allowed it must be wide) on 
its access to resources — food, 
shelter, education, the 
bureaucracy, health services 
and justice. 

The cure: lots of Govern¬ 
ment intervention in the right 
places. All good social 
democratic stuff with which no 
one could disagree. 

But then at this conference 
there was little enthusiasm for 
disagreement. All pre-election 
conferences are "united" 
whatever the splits, tensions, 
dogfights and off-floor 
backbiting ~- but this one was 
united. 

I have never been to a more 
harmonious Labour conference 
(and I have been to nine now), 
' There was nothing forced or 
strained about this year’s unity. 

The key lies iq the ttow-cleai 
dominance of the active Labour 
Party by the liberal-left. The 
minority xadic-lltis of the 1960s 
who fought bruising and usual¬ 
ly losing battles over Foreign af¬ 
fairs, abortion, homosexuality, 
the security, services, sports 
. contact with South Africa and 
other social, moral and “in¬ 


tellectual” issues have become 
the mellowed liberal-left ma¬ 
jority. 

And with the winning of the 
battles has come a measure of 
tolerance and generosity. 

They could extend the hand 
of friendship to Lange, to 
renegade Douglas who has 
caused them much embarrass¬ 
ment with his libertarian 
economic ideas, to conservative 
Dan Duggan who retained ihc 
junior vice-presidency with 
union block-vote solidarity 
(unusual these days) against 
their wishes. 

They showed their social- 
moral political orientation in 
their relative unimerest in 
economic issues and their 
reserving or their loudest and 
most spontaneous reaction for 
the Springhok tour. 

They showed their 
dominance in their easy win on 
a remit insisting discrimination 
on grounds of sexual orienta¬ 
tion (by which they meant 
homosexuality) should be 
outlawed. 

And they showed middle- 
class knee-jerk sympathy with 
the working class by dimming 
down a delegate who dared to 
question (he Mangerc pkketers 
and their sympathy-strikers. 

And they didn’t have to tun¬ 
ic ml with young radic-libs of 
their own erstwhile ilk. 
Ominously for the future »*f the 
party, this conference was 
almost bereft of undcr-25s. 

Up front, leader Bill Uuwlinn. 
looked for the first lime u> 
possess authority and um- 
ftdcncc. 'I his found itc way in¬ 
to ltis address, which continued 
his recent trend towards a 
much tighter style, less elicited 
presentation and more mealy 
and gut-issue oriented content. 

And he was rewarded with a 
near-total absence of the usual 
snarky criticism from his 
enemies and the doubters. This 
time the ovations were genuine, 
in contrast with the willing- 
him-on quality of, say, the 1978 
pre-election conference. 

They know his faults, they 
warm to his doggedness and 
they know, post-December, 
there is no alternative yet. 

In the vacuum, they are talk¬ 
ing again of Russell Marshall 
who got a thunderous recep¬ 
tion, the spontaneous intensity 
and warmth of which I don't 
recall for any MP outside the 
leadership at any conference 
and which turned him bright 
red with delight and surprise. 
And they are looking beyond to 
Geoff Palmer and He reus and 
David Caygiil. 

But amid all this harmonious 
goodwill there was a spectre: 
Social Credit. 

The opposition New 
Democratic Party leader Dave 
Barrett, from British Colum¬ 
bia, where Social Credit is in 
power, gave them a homily 
about life "under the Tories” 
there. Labour and the social 
democratic NDP have been 
closely in touch over the past 
few months. 

- For Labour here Social 
Credit represents the raidabili- 
ty of its working class consti¬ 
tuency, freely and glumly 
acknowledged by, some union 
leaders at the conference. The 
iiberalrleft may be dominant In 
die active Labour Party, but it 
U not In the electorate at large. 
-! Thus the battle may simply 
have been shifted from the con- 
fc rerice floor to the wider 
world, the heartland of what 
used to be called' the labour 
' movement. .Unity .is all very 
well, but not I f the direction is 
wrong arid the numbers unified 
too few. ‘ 

■ November will tell us, 
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In nature-everything 
that survives 

is designed right, 

built right. 



Wfe won’t compete with nature, 
but welre your first choice when it conies to: 


PLANT AND 
PROCESS 


From client's own now sheets or 
process knowledge we can detail- 
engineer specific systems or processes. 
Heat and protein recovery plants for the 
meat Industry complete mechanical 
service systems from small commercial 
projects to major Industrial complexes. 
- piping fabrication and installation in 
sewage treatment plants and power 
projects - all come within the scope of 
LST.’s technical expertise. Complete 
turnkey process systems, to the highest 
International standards, are regular I.S.T. 
projects. 


STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERING 


For specialised structural steel design 
and fabrication we have a reputation for 
experience encompassing such diverse 
activities as manufacturing bridges, 
radio masts, and steel frame buildings, 
as well as storage tanks and chimney 
stacks. The comprehensive and easily 
erected "Tubespan" range of light¬ 
weight, open-web tubular steel trusses, 
with a wide range of applications In the 
building industiy. is another I.S.T. 
speciality. 


FIRE 

PROTECTION 


With fifty years' experience in Fire 
Protection Systems, I.S.T. is the 
acknowledged leader In large-scale 
sprinkler systems: Our Registered Fire 
Engineers design all types, including - 
hydrant, hose reel. CO_, foam, and 
Halon systems. 

I.S.T. manufacturers the I.S.T.- 
Vigilant, range of diesel-powered fire 
pump sets, and the company also 
represents Fairfoanks-Morse, the 
leading U.SA fire pump manufacturer. 
All 1ST. Are pump sets can be built to 
comply with the requirements of the 
Insurance Council, Factory Mutual, or 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


MATERIALS 

HANDLING 


I.S.T.-DEMAG overhead gantry crane* 
car assembly lines, meat wore* 
conveyors, paper reel handling, bulk 
materials - our Materials Handling 
Is fully e>q>erienced In the design and 
Installation of all types of highly 
specialised conveying equipment Tra» ■ 
expertise permits each system lot* 
custom-built to Individual requtoiflefj* ./: 
for maximum efficiency. As 
exclusive New Zealand agent for WT f 
leading American conveyor comply ' 
Jervis B. Webb, Inc. - I.S J. provide* * . 

wealth of International experience. 



ENGINEERING 


one company, a dozen disciplines 


I.S.T. Consolidated Limited, 

P.O. Box 12-463, Penrose, Auckland. 

Phone 598-149. 

Offices at Wellington, Christchurch and Sydney. 
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New Zealand poverty: largely a family affair 


by Brian Easton 

a social sdentist j»ys 

,hm art more than half a 
million poor In New Zealand, 
he or she i* not making some 
"off the cufT pronouncement 
tpsed upon i few casual obser¬ 
vations, 

Rather it is a systematic as¬ 
sessment using carefully 
developed concepts based on a 
Kviw of all the available data. 

For instance, the notion of 
poverty Is the concept of 
•‘relative poverty”. Through¬ 
out the Western world it is ar¬ 
gued that it is not sufficient to 
mure that members of affluent 
communities ha ve only the bare. 
essentials of subsistence. 

In a social democracy the 
objective must be - in the 
voids of our 1972 Royal 
Commission on Social S ecurity 
-\o"enable everyone to enjoy 
isuodanl of living much like 
the rest of the community and 
thus able to feel a sense of 
participation in and belonging to 
the community" (their italics). 

Such an objective does not 
mean that the State must 
provide everyone with a State 
income - providing those who 
can work with a job is another 
means of pursuing the objec¬ 
tive. But the objective does set a 
vundardby which we can assess 
the extent of poverty. 

One method of assessment 
would be to examine individual 
ases. For instance George 
Bryant’s The Widening Gap 
reewdsanumber of households 
whose circumstances are such 
that one can conclude they 
arnot reasonably feel a sense 
of participation in and belong¬ 
ing io the community. But it is 
difficult to gauge how wide- 
spread is the incidence of such 
poverty. 

A second approach is to set a 
poverty line and calculate the 
MBiber who have incomes less 
man this. 

The most popular- poverty 
Ilk in New Zealand is the 
J[J® Daum Line (BDL), 
J*? u die material standard 
“*8 °f > couple on the basic 
““J security benefit 
The current level ia SI 10 a 
^although the couple may 
, 10 further assistance 

BK* 1 su P cra iuiuation is 
>124.64 a week after tax). 

The choice of the BDL is 
on the argument that it 
be less than the poverty 
otherwise we would be 
beneficiaries to 
Wy. On the Other hand we 
^ w he so generous as 

«P*£" ssivdy . 

that £!$ stu< Nes indicate 
^Wcwmreceipt °f benefits 

loe T? t0 ,?,V elative Poverty 
AfcdT* Survey qf the, 
knefidaries who. 

S°H rdmealonl y onf ^ er 

Sjrdaysa week,could not 
kiRY^ 118 ? doctors, arid had 
on visiting 

P^J^Kcentstudy of solo 
SiWnJ ? e Christchurch 
found ^ ve,0 P. nicnt Study 
.'.Pwppw 
hudshi^ 1 ? Sufferin 8 similar" 

Batter -? 11 becomes a . 

etif. “Mating .,.<*■ 

househou % .qther ; 

33R Wd W 

tVjJevJ numbers’bf each 
• -^appropriate 


think it best to treat this as a 
“gee whiz" figure. If it were Brian 
half or double we would still say s,ate 
“gee whizl" 

What is interesting to a social fer0n 

scientist is who are poor, the 8lJa0 

consequences of their poverty, -- 

and why are they poor? 

In terms of the international W|11 j 
literature, the answer to the first t | 0n 
question is surprising. Over- fi 

seas, the poor are usually the 
elderly, invalids, and solo *{ 

parents. While they are among ^ 
our poor, by far the largest ■. ■ 
group in New Zealand are . 
families with children. .. 

New Zealand appears to be » 

much better at looking after the . 

traditional poor than most 
other countries. Even our J er ,, 

poverty among families dif- ^ ; 

fered in 1974 from the accepted ■„ 

pattern, with perhaps half the ( 

poor in few-children families. 

• Overseas experience con- som 

centrates on poverty among 
large families. A research 

finding of some social sig- . 

nificance is that a much higher 
proportion of Maori families 
are likely to be below the 
poverty line - perhaps a Maori 
is three times as likely to be poor 
as average. 

It appears that 40 years of the 
welfare state have not solved 
the Maori's economic prob¬ 
lems. We might contrast this 
with another traditional poor, 
the Irish Catholic. Today the 
average income of Catholic 
head of households is much the 
same as the national' average 
(and Anglicans and athiests). 

Perhaps the most surprising 
economic finding is that many 
of the poor families are from 
households whose father earns 
an above-average wsge. 

Where this income is not 
supplemented by the mother’s 
earnings, the cost of children 
and housing can push the high 
take-home pay down below the 
standard of living of a bene¬ 
ficiary. 

Conversely, some low 
wage-earners are quite well off, 
where they are supplementing 
the family income, or where 
there arc no children and the 
house is freehold. 

Leaving aside the case study 
approach used by Bryant, ana 
the studies of the elderly and 
solo mothers mentioned above, 
there is not a great deal of direct 
evidence on the social con¬ 
sequences of poverty. 

But other studies, in the 
course of asking different 
questions, sometimes give 
useful information. 

One conclusion which ap¬ 
pears repeatedly is that those in . 
acute poverty frequently forego 

approaching their doctor when' -L. 
side, presumably because of the 

cost ■ of transport and . the 
practitioner’s fee. 

Other evidence associates 
pqverty with loss of educational 
opportunity and with house- : 
hold demoralisation. ;. ;• , 
Marriage guidanoe counsel¬ 
lors have remarked that family. 
finances are often a significant • 
factor in marriage breakdowns. 

•The question of Why people 
arepbor is’Opeh-eqde&Tt wo ; ; 
are looking for policies to al: : ii 
leviate poverty, some -of the . 
answers ace faj from he.lptt4» « ',*$j 
r. - For instance*- lr s fcapnpV. m 
argued that.Wages a^todlo#,. ? $ 


Brian Eaaton has jUBt published Social Pollay and the Welfare 
State In New Zealand (Allen and Unwin $8.95). This article - the 
flrat of two - la baaed on a paper presented to the 1980 con¬ 
ference of the New Zeeland Sociological Association. Next week: 
suggested solutions. 


indicates the foolishness of as¬ 
suming high wages are a solu¬ 
tion to poverty. 

This is not to deny that some 
marginal change in poverty 
numbers might occur with a 
change in the wage rate. Rather, 
it is to focus on the failure to 
develop adequate income 
redistribution mechanism. 

While it is certainly true that 
we have done better than many 


New Zealand has a lower level 
of poverty than other countries. 
In recent years there has been 
limited investigation of inter¬ 
national comparisons, using a 
standardised relative poverty 
level. 

In comparison with the four 
countries for which data is 
available, New Zealand seems 
to have a higher level of relative 
poverty than Belgium, Britain, 


countries in supporting the el- and Norway, but lower than 
derly, and other traditional Australia, 
beneficiaries, the redistribu- Over the last five years, the 
tion mechanism where children Government has recognised 


are concerned has been inept. 
In making these compari- 


the problem of family poverty 
and modified the income tax 


sons, it does not follow that system towards some families. 


But its neglect of the real 
value of the family benefit, 
together with the falling real 
take-home pay meant that the 
level of poverty rose from 18 
per cent of the population in 
1973/74 to 22 per cent of the 
population in 1979/80 (for rite 
same BDL). 

There was actually a reduc¬ 
tion in the level of poverty 
among the elderly as a con¬ 
sequence of the improved 
benefit for the elderly, and 
among small families as a con¬ 
sequence of the tax concessions. 
But poverty rose sharply 
among large families. 

The rise from 18 to 22 per 
cent in our poverty proportion 
over a six-year period isanothcr 
gee whiz figure. But the reasons 
are instructive. The real value 
of the family benefit fell in the 
six years by $2.25 a week (in 
1979/80 dollars). 


For a family of four this 
amounted to $11 a week. But 
this is after tax - at a marginal 
tax rate of 48 per Cent, the 
family would need to take home 
an extra $21 a week to com¬ 
pensate for the fall in the family 
benefit. 

Of cqurse, most did not, and 
if they did not an extra six 
people would be pushed below * 
the poverty line compared with 
six years earlier. 


"My dad says that if It hadn't 
boon for Inflation, this would 
only be 1975." 


Free information on 
com investing 

collecting iff 
is yours ^ 
for the 
asking... 

Collecting coins represents an opportunity for investment virtually unequalled by 

any other today. . 

There ia one very important aspect to keep in mind when thinJdng about coins. 
The supply of collectable coins can never be increased (it usually diminishes) - 
while the demand steadily increases. The demand for valuable coins can be met, 
in the future, only by those who purchased wisely from the available but limited 
supply. 

In recent years our economy has experienced some rather severe fluctuations. 
Both large and small income earners have been seriously hurt. Your income, 
future security and peace of mind are too valuable to piay a great guessirtg game. 
We offer, for your consideration, an alternative - coin collecting.; 
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Examples of the appreciation in value of modem coins are : ; 

" Original Issue . . 
-:,v. Price $NZ 


New Zealand Sot; 

Australia 196$Praof8et (Perfed): •*> *, 
Australia' 6 ^ ^ 




19.50 

14.50 
is.7b 


Market Value 
: Today (April 
mi) $NZ , 

V3$5<W>0 V 
-500.00 •' 
150.00 
- 135.00. 

• 635.00 ■: 
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by AUaa Parker 
A coal-to-carbon cheese-press 
process developed by the Coal 
Research Association (see Page 
1) has "conservatively" marked 
up the book value of the 
Stockton coal field from $670 
million to $1450 million. 

But, more importantly, a 
comparable quantity of carbon 
produced from the traditional 
petroleum coke would coat 
$5220 million. 

Potential savings from the 
process are $3077 million. 

As well, according to the 
Coal Research' Assocation 
(CRA), the process developed 
by chemist Alistair Sheat (with 
a little help from a cheese- 
press) should not increase min¬ 
ing or exploration costs for the 
Stockton field. 

The carbon anodes are vital 
for aluminium production. For 
every tonne of aluminium pro¬ 
duced, nearly half a tonne of 


high-quality carbon in the form 
of anodes is consumed. 

Each aluminium smelter pot 
line devours about 40,000 
tonnes of this carbon a year. If 
the planned increase in 
aluminium production capacity 
in New Zealand goes ahead, 
there will be five pot lines in 
operation — three at Comalco’s 
Tlwai Point and two at Ara- 
moana. 

Thus carbon demand by the 
smelters in this country alone 
would be 200,000 tonnes a 
year. 

Normally, these anodes are 
manufactured from-petroleum 
coke, an oil refinery product. 

Bur the continuing increases 
in oil prices have also shot up 
the price of petroleum coke 
(now $160 a tonne). Combined 
with reduced quality and lack 
of long-term supply certainty 
world-wide interest has been 


generated In new sources of 
Bnode carbon. 

Coal is such a ready source. 
But when it is carbonised, 
mineral impurities remain, 
which leave an ash residue in 
the aluminium processing. The 
quantity of ash is normally 
higher than the level acceptable 
for aluminium anodes. 

New Zealand coals contain 
less than 5 per cent ash, a low 
level by overseas standards. 

But only the Stockton field 
contains coal which could 
possibly meet the 0.3 per cent 
ash-content requirement for 
anode carbon, production. Ash 
levels between 0.15 and 1.00 
per cent are, according to Coal 
Research Association director 
Peter Toynbee, "a source of 
wonderment” to overseas coal 
technologists. 

The Stockton field, high on a 
rocky plateau above Granity, 
holds reserves of some 20 


million tonnes of cheaply-won 
opencast coal. This coal is 
unusual in a number of 
respects: high rank, high swell¬ 
ing properties, high vitrinite 
content and, above all, 
remarkably low ash content. 

In the past two decades, coal 
scientists have examined the 
possibility of manufacturing 
carbon anodes from the 
Stockton resource. 

One of the features of 
Stockton coal is its tendency to 
swell during carbonisation. 
This produces a low-density, 
porous and physically-weak 
coke which is "utterly unaccep¬ 
table” as carbon for anode pro¬ 
duction. 

University of Canterbury 
scientists tried to modify the 
process and increase the 
strength and density of the 
coke. 

But although improvements 
were made, the process was 


You knowhowgood 
our name is. 



Doyou knowhow 
good our security systems 
are? 


Philips Security Systems 

We nave a reputation as world 
leaders In thB electronics Industry. 

It’s a reputation we guard carefully 
... particularly in the field of electronic 
security systems. 

Our expertise has one very special 
feature. We design total systems; 
everything you need Is furnished in a 
single package. We ascertain your 
requirements exactly, then put together a 
professional system which is efficient, 
from a security viewpoint and a cost 
viewpoint. 

We'll Implement the system and 
Install It, It may be a simple alarm, or it 
may include complete security for doors, 
windows, perimeter fences, skylights, 
safes and closed circuit tv for monitoring 
break-ins. Philips technology may be 
used; but where a special requirement . 
necessitates other equipment, we’ll 
utilise it. 

We'll train staff In.the operation of the 
system. We'll maintain It, and our back up 


service will include the design of 
modifications should they become 
necessary. As you grow, so may your 
security requirements; Philips will see 
you're covered every step or the way. 

Philips Security Systems. Technology 
as good as the name It bears. 

Post this coupon for further 

information on _ 

Philips Security MEMBER 

*“”■ NZSiA 

["PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, 

I SECURITY SYSTEMS ■ 

P.O.Box 2097 P.O.Box 41021 RO. Box 1488 * 

I Wellington Ml.Albert Christchurch . 
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I 
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complicated and the resulting 
coke still did not reach the right 
density level. 

As well, the technologists 
were only investigating coal 
from the Stockton No. 2 block, 
which was considered the only 
source with sufficient purity 
for anode carbon. 

The reserves of No. 2 block 
coal were put at about 3.5 
million tonnes and official 
opinion at that time estimated 
reserves of No. 2 block coal 
with less than 0.3 per cent ash 
at only 500,000 tonnes. 

Says Toynbee: "Clearly, 
there was insufficient coal to 
generate serious interest on the 
part of the aluminium com¬ 
panies." 

The investigations petered 
out. 

But with increased interest in 
aluminium production and 
plans to export the Stockton 
coal, the Coal Research 
Association last year revived 
the investigations. 

Chemist Alistair Sheat 
studied various conditions of 
carbonisation and developed a 
three-stage process in which 
carbon with a bulk density even 
higher than the anode carbon 
specification could be 
prepared. 

According to Toynbee, each 
step of the process was simple 
— a low-temperature carbonisa¬ 
tion under controlled condi¬ 
tions; a low-pressure, hot- 
briquetting process; and final 
calcining of the briquette thus 
formed. 

To prove his theories, Sheat 
even adapted an old cheese- 
press for the hot-briquetting 
operation. 

"The CRA is confident that 
each of the steps can be readily 


NZFP more deserving than quick-profit buyers think 


translated to comnwtjj]^ 
tion and the laboratory Z 
h« suggested the pffcj 
choice of commercial 
ment,” says Toynbee. w 

Of.even greater imp**, 
was concurrent vtwb ^ 
ceBsing the coal to red«* 
levels. In Europe ad i 
United States, the cod km 
mally "washed" as itcra,,,, 
of the mine to separate ihd* 
ash, light-weight cod 
more impure resource. 

Says Toynbee: "Ton* 
preparation expen it mtdiln 
seem likely that a coal ouia> 
ing only 1 per cent ash(nd ( 
Stockton) could be 
even further. 

"But in an inspired me, 
Alistair Sheat tried it" 

Sheet's experittm 
and even "higher grade oi 
could be produced it. 1 , 
significantly, coal fan 6 
cent blocks in the Stockj 
field could be used for oa^ 
anode production. 

That bumped tbe po£i 
reserves at Stockton q: 
about 18 million tonnes id 
other nearby coal resents it 
expected to add anottoi; 
million tonnes ofpoieuidK 
bon a node-producing in 
material. 

The immediate benefit is: 
providing New Zetlttfi 
aluminium industry whi 
cheap, locally-based nib: 
anode source. The savin ?: 
overseas exchange by k: 
reliance on imported pwii- 
coke should be substantial. 

But the sheer size of t 
resource — it would taktfr 
two planned smelters »t' 
100 years to deplete t 
Stockton field - alwopwC 
export potential. 


Mall on ‘slow track’ 


by Ann Taylor 
THE Railways Department is 
sticking to a "slow-track” for a 
Wellington property develop¬ 
ment. 

Ten years ago it Issued a 
development licence for a 
prime Johnsonville site. But 
despite demand for retail space 
in the planned shopping com¬ 
plex, not a sod has been turned. 

Capital Projects, a company 
headed by National Party 
stalwart Egan Ogler, suc¬ 
cessfully tendered in 1972 to 
.build the complex. 

It has been given until tbe 
end of the month to finalise 
plans and arrange finance for 
the four-storey, $6 million 
shopping mall after being 
granted several reviews. 

Edward Jennings Investment 
Ltd has been handling the pro¬ 
ject since December. 

The project had never got off 
the ground, because of dif¬ 
ficulties in raising finance and 
obtaining planning approval, 
Jennings said. 

"Everything is now set to go, 
except we’re short of $6 
million." 

He said he was "embarrassed 
with tenants" — 100 had in¬ 
dicated an interest in occupying 
the 28 shops planned. 


Fletcher Real Eswc, !••• 
Colliers, tendered u«. 
cessfully for the lease in RJ- 
It has the head lent en* 
adjacent mall font C® 8 
mem Life and 
developed the Railway* a® 1 - 
extend that mall. 
Fletchers i* still saidiok* 

terested in obtaining the Je^ 

The Ogier scheme, 81 ^ 
with Railways policy tom 
stations closer to the cog 
ty, envisaged trains n 011 ®® 
to the shopping c*ntK- 
Bill Taylor, at ^ 
properties office, 

’£ 355 % 

since December 
fluence the la^.Pv, & 
sion . t . the m *#? 

project has bad. 

Taylor said kjSK 
gress had been^^*? .:- ;' 

In construction ; 1 

He said he 
the project go 
reluctant for . 

tenders to be C 
"Whenyouputa^^ji 

over again 
has to take * 
the thing 

he said. "V-J'j 


by Klaus Sorensen 
imct as the sharemarket 
fifed s* » SO into reverse 
EOfo good news arrived last 
«ek to buoy investors. 

A sustained rise in the market 
upends in a weak period 
of profit taking. 

Bat my profit-taking seems 
to tuve been postponed for a 
fro «eka y« by the cash injec- 
£, from the CFM share 
^agoodNZ Forest Pro- 
dodi profit, an apparent fall m 
totuai rates, and the an- 
oooocenient of a $500 million 
oil exploration programme. 

So far this year the market 
bn had one major pause, and a 
couple of smaller ones, but it 
seems the market has now built 
up so much steam only a major 
Konomk disaster will atop it. 

It began with an un¬ 
characteristically good January 
- normally a lazy post-holiday 
month - due to the insurance 
anger. February, in contrast, 
us i bit lean, but the market 
picked up again in mid-March. 
Lut Wednesday saw the first 
tign of weakness when the 
NZUC index registered its first 
drop for weeks. 

Gut the two-point fall in the 
index to 672 on that day is pro¬ 
bably largely attributable to the 
slide in the NZ Forest Products 
ilureprice. 

This illustrated the rather 
tickle attitude of many in- 
vutors. 

They weren't unhappy with 
the increase in profit from 
$29.2 million to $52 million, — 
no, that was fine — what 
displened them was the lack of 
abwuaim. 

The hj[ bonus Issue made by 
•VZFP wis in September 1974, 
and every year since traders 
hive bought into the stock in 
“dcipjiioQ 0 f a bonus issue. 
And every year they have been 
disappointed. 

But shareholders shouldn’t 
h » surprised when NZFP 
fills to deliver-it is, after all, 
if* urh conservative of the 
kmt industry. 

The company’s cautious divi- 
orod policy has long been 
at times even the in- 
nuuuoos have become vocal on 
«subjea. 

Bl Jt two factors in the latest 
remit suggest NZFP may be 
oomg around to the 
'^emarket's way of thinking, 
ihe first j s the dividend in- 
18.5 per cent to 22 

market to. 

11?!? lhe f * ct 1 represents 
‘7Parent rise for the year, 
1 5 Per cent of the total 
tax-free. 

ftoaruvoB 0 ® 1 P^ 18 ex- 
aJT 1 - NZ f p w °nld only ln- 
dividend from 18.5 
1020 Per cent-so the 
Sdrf >* r cent could be 
: as something of a 

' JJ" «« «tw fcoor Is pro- 
-7 ovore important. 

i Cj S ** change of ac- 
to the 

. : C^ 0noffor «t develop- 
! v «y Other forest 
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has been capitalising the cost of 
developing forests for years, 
but NZFP has been the odd 
one out by treating these ex¬ 
penses as a revenue cost to be 
deducted from the profit. 

The company's move from a 
conservative accounting policy 
has led to rumours that the 
company will dump its policy 
of recording the value of its 
forests at cost. 

Massive increases in the 
value of timber and land in re¬ 
cent years have left NZFP’s 
forestry assets hopelessly 
undervalued. If the company 
revalues these assets, the asset 
backing would rise from the 
present $4.05, to between $8 
and $10 a share. 

Though the accounting 
change added $5 million to the 
profit the analysts are leaving it 
in, for the purposes of their 
calculations and projections. 

The profit also includes a 


$1.7 million figure which arose 
from an original writedown on 
the investment in NZ Particle 
Board. When NZFP bought 
out its partner in the venture, 
the $1.7 million was written 
back into the first-half profit. 

Because this is regarded as an 
extraordinary item; the analysts 
are using a $50.3 milion net 
profit figure — which returns 
62.6 per cent on capital and 
covers the dividend 2.8 times. 

The company's first-half pro¬ 
fit was $20.8 million (excluding 
the $1.7 million writeup), up 
from $17.8 million in the 1980 
year, and the second-half profit 
at first sight works out at $29.5 
million (compared with $11.4 
million previously). 

But it must be remembered 
the $5 million accounting 
change was introduced in the 
second half, so this figure must 
be split between the two halves. 
The addition of $2.5 million to 


the first-half profit of $20.8 
million, gives a true half-year 
profit of $23.4 million. This 
means the company effectively 
“earned” $26.9 million in the 
second half, to give $50.3 
million for the whole year. 

NZFP shares rose strongly in 
the month before the an¬ 
nouncement, from around 395c 
to a high of 449. Following the 
announcement the shares came 
back around 10 cents as the 
speculators sold out to hunt 
around for something else due 
to report a result. 

But the company’s prospects 
are more encouraging. The 
directors reported that the pro¬ 
fit had been earned in a 
“challenging” year with ex¬ 
ports sales suffering in the early 
months due to the need to 
rebuild stocks (following the 
1980 strike). 

Demand front export markets 
was maintained, though pulp 


prices were down and keen 
competition on world paper 
markets had also produced a 
price weakening. 

Similarly, sales of logs and 
timber to Japan had been con¬ 
ducted at reduced volumes and 
prices, and locally there had 
been no improvement in the 
house-building industry. 

But there is a light at the end 
of the tunnel — and it’s put a 
gleam in the analysts’ eyes. 

The directors predicted 
trading was expected to con¬ 
tinue at present levels in the 
early months of the new finan¬ 
cial year, but there would be an 
improvement later in the year, 
they said. 

The two big plusses in the 
company’s favour for the cur¬ 
rent year arc an expected im¬ 
provement in domestic 
building activity, and the fact 
that most of the company's 
pulp sales arc negotiated in US 


dollars and the New Zealand 
dollar has shown a marked, and 
continued, devaluation against 
that currency. 

So NZFP will not be as badly 
afTected by easing world prices 
as might appear. 

Companies like NZFP have 
spent the last few years 
streamlining their domestic 
production capacity and 
generally "trimming the fat”. 
So when the anticipated rise in 
domestic building activity ar¬ 
rives, the likes of NZFP stand 
to reap big profiis. 

Though it is a little early to 
start predicting NZFP’s 1982 
profit, it is probably fair to 
assume this year's $50 million 
profit can be regarded as a 
"base" profit from now on. 
Any improvement in domestic 
building activity should add a 
lot of gravy to the earnings 
figures, and might even justify 
a bonus issue. 
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The business 
week 


Auckland Gaa Co Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $1,013,000 (last year 
$734,633). A final dividend of 
14 cents will be paid on July 
23. 

Aurora Group Ltdt net profit 
for the year ended March 31 
was $875,716 (last year 
$743,687). A final dividend of 
3.75 cents will be paid on July 
30. 

The Australia and New 
Zealand Banking Group 
Ltd ended speculation by offer¬ 
ing Commercial Bank of 
Australia shareholders five 
ANZ shares plus $4 cash for 
four CBA shares. 

Bank of New South Wales 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
the six months ended March 31 
was $A82,831,000 (last year 
$A63,014,000). An interim 
dividend of 12 cents will be 
paid on July 9. 


A M Bisley and Co Ltd will 
make a one-for-two issue of 50 
cent shares at a premium of 
$1.40. 

Carbonic Ice Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for the six months 
ended February 28 was 
$169,223 (last year $101,507). 
An interim dividend of 8 cents 
will be paid on May 29. 
Computer Consultants Ltd 
will make a one-for-rhree issue 
of 50 cent shares at a premium 
of $1.30. 

John Edmond Holdings Ltd 
will make a one-for-eight issue 
of $1 shares at $1.75. 

Fletcher Challenge took a 12 
per cent stake in Canterbury 
Frozen Meat Ltd hinting it 
would buy more if the 
Primary Producers Co¬ 
operative Society, which 
now holds 38 per cent, seeks to 
increase its holding further. 
General Property Trust will 
make a rwo-for-five rights issue 
at $A1.56. 

Henderson & Pollard Ltd 
directors rejected Feltex's 
$4.75 a 8 he re offer to increase 


Its stake from 21.9 per cent to 
55 per cent. 

National Bank of 
Australasia Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for the six months 
ended March 31 was 
$A49,990,000 (last year 
$A36,017,000). An interim 
dividend of 11 cents will be 
paid on June 19. 

NZ ForeBt Products Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was $52 
million (last year $29.2 
million). A final dividend of 12 
cents will be paid on 
September 9. 

Pavroc Holdings Ltd's un¬ 
named third bidder raised his 
price from $2.25 to $2.45 on a 
first-come, first-served basis, 
topping other bids by 5 cents. 
The offer is for a maximum of 
250,000 shares. Fulton Hogan 
Holdings Ltd raised its bid for 
the total share capital to $2.40. 
Property Securities Ltd is 
proposing a one-for-four bonus 
issue. 

Rex Consolidated Ltd: 

unaudited net profit for the 


year ended March 31 was 
$1,801,883 (last year 
$1,122,563). A final dividend 
of 11 per cent will be paid on 
July 17. 

Scott Group Ltd has paid 
cash for the manufacturing 
division of Lincoln In¬ 
dustries and has entered into a ■ 
direct agreement with The 
Stanley Works Pty Ltd to 
manufacture and market 
Stanley and Turner tools. The 
licence was previously held by 
. Lincoln Industries. 

The Government went to 
Wlnatone Group Ltd's aid 
with a $10 million purchase 
and a $5 million convertible 
loan to bail out -the joint ven¬ 
ture Karioi pulp mill of 
Wlnatone Samsung In¬ 
dustries Ltd. 


Economic 

indicators 


MARCH and the year ending 
March were bad news for 
trade. The Reserve Bank's 
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Tlie desk-top 
business partner which 
never lets you down 


The brand-new, completely revised 22nd 
edition of The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who will be published In June. 

Order and pay for the latest, soon-to-be- 
published edition of New Zeeland's only 
one-stop business Intelligence service now - 
and you save $5.00 and get a free copy of 
The Office Book (a new annual guide to the 
rapidly changing NZ office scene). 


The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
ia on invaluable business partner of the Bflent 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 22 editions 
and 42 yean The New Zealand Business 
Who’s Who ia the most comprehensive busi¬ 
ness directory in New Zealand and Is uniquely 
valuable as the country's only oneetop business 
information service. 

In the 22nd edition there are over 500 pages 
of up-todate detailed Information about 10,426 
companies and trading organisations operating 
Id New Zealand. There lisa been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of alt entries since the 
last edition. There are 900 new companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition of The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who detailed information 
about 10426 of New Zealand’s leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country’s most sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled into a number 
of invaluable cross referencing Indexes. 


The Main Section 



AH Hated companies and organisations ore set out 
alphabetically wllhbi live main subjections - 
Auckland, Wellington, Christrhurclu Dunedin and 
(HWiKial cities-and towns. Each listing la keyed to 
a number that provides cross-referencing to six 
other Indexes. 



Index of Directors 



This section alphabetically lists all directors of public 
and private companies appearing In the main section. 
It Is particularly useful for checking multiple 
interests of Individual direct ore ana board table 
associations between companies. 


Comi 


The 


pany Ownership 



This Index lists subsidiaries and associated companies 
and references them back to parent companies in the 
main section. This index la invaluable far finding 
references to minor companies which are too small 
to require a complete listing in the main section but 
have some importance as subsidiaries or associations 
of Hared companies. 

Tax Deductible: The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who Is lax deductible for companies and 
many individuals can claim $20.00 per title for work- 
related publications. 


In this section three Indexes alphabetically group 
product categories, brand names and agencies and 
overseas principals and cross reference luck to the 
main section and other Indexes. Thin section is an 


excellent reference for manufacturers, importers 
and wholesalers. 


The 

Classified Business 
Index 



The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
is the country’s oldest established and 
most up-to-date business directory... 
and business partner to thousands of 
NZ business and professional people. 

To take advantage of the special 
pre-publication offer of a $5.00 
discount and free copy of The Office 
Book, mail your cheque with the 
coupon below without delay. 

Special Offer Closes May 31. 


This tection conudds names, addresses and crow- • | 


classified by over 


i coranani 

SOOdiffe 


ercht trade headings. 
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Now Zealand Budneia Who 1 ! Who, 

P.O.Box 9344, Wellington. 
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overseas exchange transactions 
showed a current account 
deficit of $18 million (last 
March, $97 million Burplus) 
and for the year ended March a 
deepening deficit of $716 
million ($482 million). 

The three-month trend was 
more favourable, still showing 
a deficit of $69 million but 


down iubit.nti.iij jJ 

December’s $287 m mL:t 

red. 


1 $287 milling ^ 


The basic problem -kto 
payments and 
outstripping higher J? 
pri«s which have 
M beef, wool, hide, 
leather prices ease. ** 


Exchange rates 


AS at May 14, 

NZ doUar sells 

Italy 

at: 


Japan 

Britain 

.4224 

Malaysia 

US 

.8747 

Netherlands 

Canada 

1.0528 

New Caledonia 

Australia 

.7721 

and Tahiti 

Fiji 

.7388 

Singapore 

France 

4.8248 

South Africa 

Greece 
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Sweden 

Hong Kong 
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Switzerland 

India 

7.3567 

West Germany 

Ireland 

.5475 
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Big (Aussie) Macs 

by Lindsey Dawson 


IF you’ve sunk your teeth into 
a Big Mac in the last few 
weeks, you’ve been eating 
Australian hamburger meat. 

New Zealand’s chain of 
McDonalds hamburger shops 
was in dire straits a month ago 
because of the strike at the 
Gear Meat Works, 
McDonald's sole suppliers of 
specially-sized meat patties. 

“It was a case of buying 
Australian meat or going out of 
the business," said a 
McDonald’s spokesman. 

“Not only were they not pro¬ 
ducing, but we couldn't get our 
hands on the stores of patties 
which they had in stock.” 

The company imported 
several container loads of 
Australian patties — at a 
cheaper price than the local 
product. 

The imported stock is almost 
gone and McDonalds is about 
to go back to New Zealand pat¬ 
ties. 

"But we’ve imported 


machinery parts Goo & 
United States so that cds 
meatworks in Auddadd 
Wellington will alsobtftu 
supply us, as well asGcuTe 
won’t get caught & b 
again,’’ the spokesman ail 
McDonalds would tr 
disclose who its new lupfwti 
are, or how much mm in 
need to ran their option: 
New Zealand. 


Word 

Processing 

Revolution or 
evolution? The 
choice is yours. 


Word Procflsslng r 


Even reproduced on 
Cowarfe Fine Art fhper 
this hat would still look 
like a birds nestl’ 
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Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY MAY 8 TO THURSDAY MAY 14 
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Govt outflanked on fate of $6 million Fiji aid project 


by Warren Berryman 

FLBTCHER-Challenge and 
British-owned BP South-west 
Pacific Ltd are tipped to 
become the prime beneficiaries 
of the $6 million New Zealand 
foreign aid pumped into the 
Fiji Pine Commission. 

The Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and the New Zealand 
Forest Service helped the Fiji 
Pine Commission to establish 
its Caribbean pine stands near 
Nadi on the assumption that a 


New Zealand-owned com¬ 
pany eventually would par¬ 
ticipate in the harvest and pro¬ 
duction of the wood. 

The Fiji Pine Commission, 
and its New Zealand Forest 
Service advisers, were all set to 
accept a joint $F115 million 
proposal from New Zealand 
Forest Products and Shell Fiji 
Ltd, to produce sawn timber 
and wood chips. 

But an American company — 
allegedly linked to the far-right 
Phoenix Foundation — put up 


a proposal which was attractive 
to the Fijian land-owners. 

The Fiji Pine Commission's 
rejection of the American pro¬ 
posal led to its long-standing 
relationship with the land¬ 
owners ending in an outbreak 
of land-owner revolts. 

Amidst the bids and counter 
bids, in a controversy spiced 
with allegations of fraud, 
political favouritism and 
mismanagement, the Shell- 
NZFP proposal wbb dropped, 
along with another proposal 


from the Rotorua-based, M K 
Hunt Foundation, for pulp and 
paper production. 

According to a former New 
Zealand executive of the Fiji 
Pine Commission, New 
Zealand blew its chances of 
participation because of its neo- 
colonial attitudes towards the 
Fijians. 

The Fiji Pine Commission 
gave the green light to BP 
South-west Pacific, whose in¬ 
itial $F27 million proposal call¬ 
ed for production of medium- 
density flbreboard and sawn 
timber. 

BP has long-standing ties 
with Fletchers in forestry pro¬ 
jects in this country. 

As NBR went to press last 
week, London-owned BP 
South-west Pacific’s forestry 
man Alan Berry, was visiting 
the Pine Commission, Ross 
Usmar, Tasraan Pulp and 
Paper’s forestry manager, was 


also with the commission in 
Fiji. 

Fletcher Challenge’s 
manager of forestry, Carl Ryan, 
said Usmar was in Fiji with his 
family for a vacation but would 
probably spend some time get¬ 
ting a feel for the lay of the 
land, 

Ryan said that, to date, Flet¬ 
cher Challenge had no involve¬ 
ment with the Fiji Pine Com¬ 
mission at all. But Fiji Pine 
sources say that this is not 
Usmar’s first visit to the Fiji 
pine stands. 

Sources within Fletcher- 
Challenge and BP consider a 
joint BP-Fletcher-Challenge 
venture in Fiji likely. , 

If BP went ahead with its 
original plans for a flbreboard 
plant, exporting rhat product to 
New Zealand would cut into an 
already over-supplied market 
held by NZFP and Canterbury 
Timber Products. 

BP asked NZFP if it wanted 


io participate in the 
NZFP declined 
wrt want to make , pnfah 
PiU in competition with h 
New Zealand-made produa 

If BP is not held ton 
original flbreboard proJ 
there are other options. 

New Zealand is due fa, 
quantum leap in wood m* 
in the late 1980s, but ibeJT, 
present shortage. 

Joinery factories are btb 

supplied with wood ooi qS 

basis. 

Even Tasman Pulp ^ 
Paper, with control oftheboQ 
of State subsidised Forest Str- 
vice timber, faces a temponn 
wood shortage between b 
time its fourth paper mriu 
comes on stream aod hs on 
forests reach maturity. 

There will be a serious slur- 
cage if all the proposed p^p 
and paper projects go abekiu 
planned. 


Karioi prospects still bleak 


From Pago 1 

The company was paying the 
London Interbank Offer Rate 
(Libor), he said. 

According to the BNZ, the 
Libor rate is currently 
18 7/8ths per cent for six mon¬ 
ths and 17 7/8ths per cent for 
12 montha. 

Nevertheless, some industry 
experts told NBR the money 
would not solve the basic pro¬ 
blems and uncertainties, evi¬ 
dent when the first proposals 
for the Karioi Mill were put 
forward in 1976 and still valid: 

• The wood supply problem; 

• Failure to secure overseas 
markets that promise continui¬ 
ty of sales at profitable prices 
(marketing as compared to 
“selling”); 

• The mill’s energy problems 
which continue to drain com¬ 
pany resources; and 

• Technical problems such as 
an apparent inability to main¬ 
tain the quality of pulp at re¬ 
quired levels. 

Other industry people are 
more optimistic. 

New Zealand Forest Pro¬ 
ducts managing-director Doug 
Walker said the injection of 
capital would be a considerable 
help in alleviating the heavy 
burden of financial charges 
dogging the company. 

NZFP will be using thefmo- 
mechanical pulp from the 
Karioi mill to replace waste 
paper at its Kinleith and 
Mataura mills, building up 
gradually to around 20,000 
tonnes after two years, Walker 
said. 

The costs would be higher 
than if waste paper were used; 
thus that figure would be a 
maximum. But it was impor¬ 
tant for local companies to 
“endeavour tp find uses here 
for this type of pulp”, despite 
the cost, he said. 

The belief, too, that the mill 
has been '‘saved” will bolster 
up the flagging confidence of 
investors throughout the in¬ 
dustry. 

One forestry source said the 
Wuutones dilemma had had 
repercussions throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, 
and the effects had even reach¬ 
ed South America. 

Not only would it be hard for 
any new pulp mills to atari up 
in New Zealand, but because 
thermo-mechanical pulp Was a 
relatively new development, 
•™ Karioi afRir tended to rub 
otTon to those providing the 
tedinlca! equipment, he said. 

• Merchant banking people in 


Australia are said to have in¬ 
dicated they will think twice 
before putting money into such 
ventures again. 

A mechanical engineering 
source said another real prob¬ 
lem was the technical inability 
of the company to produce 
good quality pulp. 

It is not clear if the Korean 
partners — who undertook 
originally to take 70 per cent of 
the mill’s output — reneged on 
their contract. 

It has been suggested that 
because no legal action is being 
taken against them, the pulp 
was not up to the agreed 
specifications. 

The mill operation had a 
“longer learning curve than an¬ 
ticipated”, and bugs took too 
long to iron out. But Bamficld 
said the company had hired in¬ 
ternational technical con¬ 
sultants to sort out those 
technical problems. 

He said it would not be 
economic to sue the Koreans. 
The problem was not quality, 
but price, as the Koreans found 
the use of waste paper cheaper. 
Significantly Korea dropped 
the tariff for waste paper which 
it Imports from America. 

But there are indications that 
some modification of the com¬ 
pany’s equipment could enable 
the low-grade plnus contorts 
timber to produce a better 
quality pulp than has been 
possible. 


The problem of maitou 
another hurdle. An onto fj 
10,000 tonnes of there:- 
mechanical pulp from ibe c.i 
was shipped recently to Mi 
But industry sources say 1 d£j 
is not known to pay lop prka 
for such deals. 

Bamfield would not mrnt:: 
price, but he said ihe Mi', 
paid at least as good a ptktt 
the Koreans. 

He also said the coop? 
hoped to be successful. 1 
marketing intemiiomllr £. 
1984 to the extent that it : 
not be able to supply, at ioe I 
petitive price, local coitcwi*; 
such as Tasman's ft *-1 
newsprint machine. 

There is also a atflts* 
that a paper mill might beli¬ 
ed to the Karioi MillI * “ 
long term and Bamfield ua- 
was unlikely the plant 
remain solely a pulp ^ " 
mentioned a I 00 ?’ 1 * 
possibility of making sp®- 1 

pnpers. m * 

Whatever happen* w « 
mill, observers are 0*®" 
the Government’* 
in a private enterpm* 

which should not have 

ed unless it was 
And the Karioi venture 
always doubtful- u 

Meanwhile the cofflf *3 cil j 
refused to state i» 
debt or reveal the tfetf 
losses on the parent) 

Ltd. 


TAKE A ^ 
BREAK 
GO TROUT 
FISHING. 


Get out orthe city next weekend 
and go fishing for the fighting Rainbow 
trout that abound In Rotorua's many 
lakes 

Trout Safaris will lake you to 

Rotorua s best fishing spots to fish for 
giant trout We ll supply all the gear you n «Mjr Jimoa a)i l 
heed Inducting licences - and treat you [ 

lunch with fresh grilled trout and venison ' 

if you haven't fished for Irout pefore, W? 
you how It's done. . .. \J ( . 

..The cost of such an exciting -ft". • 

■'' - 2 people - $ 189 each, 3people 
4 people -■ $150 each (includes 2 ofcjjSSS- 
at Rotorua’s luxury Caravelle Inn.allftsHriJf' .. . v ( , ; v. 
tackle, : licences and champagne fqntjh;. • . . i. - .'s!. 

1 • For a complete itinerary contact. r . , j 

GeoffThomaB, Trout Safaris Ltd., P.O.BOX ^ 1 .. . j 
Teleohone Rotorua (073)74-390. ' 


Shipping 

by Allan Parker 

THE recent foray by Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon into 
ihe tricky trading shoals of 
japan and Korea underlined 
ST increasingly compicated 
shipping connections with the 
rtoon. 

As Japanese trade conunues 
io expand and Korea reappears 
from political ostracism and 
economic decline, New 
■^nd and Japanese com- 
oerce is demanding a rising 
Inel of shipping fadllties. 

To accomodate the demands, 
dipping companies are tacking 
fbr position and prestige on the 
route. They are particularly 
ten to clinch their place as car¬ 
riers between the two regions 
io time for the expected rise in 
natural resource production 
such as timber and coal by the 
end of the decade. 

The operates are trying to 
negotiate liaisons that will en¬ 
sure a share of the trade. But 
the rivalries and jockeying will 
be far from smooth. 

The flagship leading the 
repositioning of the fleets is 
New Zealand's national carrier, 
the New Zealand Shipping 
Corporation. The corporation 
already has a presence in the 
trade with strategically-vital 
north Asia through its par¬ 
ticipation in a conference line 
serving the region. 

The other conference 
member* are Japan Lines, Mit¬ 
sui OSK end the British 
Cruudu Swire line. 

The service is largely 
dedicated to two container 
resell, Godwit and Aotea, 
which provide a two or three 
week service between New 
Zealand and the major Japanese 
ports like Tokyo and Osaka. 

The Shipping Corporation 
been a member of the con¬ 
ference since about 1977, when 
it negotiated a share of the ac¬ 
ton by way of what the trade 
alls slot charters. 

The initial Shipping Cor¬ 
poration share was small, but it 
“* bc ? Q Hendily renegotiated 
upward* m the intervening 
years Mdii now believed to be 
50 per cent, although the 
corporation will not disclose 
“>* percentage share. 

nte Price-fixing by 
conference lines, which 
ffj* 1101 whial cartel, has 
steerage way open for non- 

anler. u operate 
^gcheaper rates to im¬ 
porters and exporters. 

Jff for example, 
disclosed details ol 
offered on the 
^Zul-nd-Par Bast route by 

TnJ*S!* l,d ' baBCt * carriei 
Container Ser 

Jhe company's cargo rata 

that the 30 ? x ant cbe *P ei 
hi* nirL oonference line anc 
-JLX* « 15 per cen 
dscount" reaction bj 
“^conference members. 

ibe Taxm! neS j lying ^^eei 
Seaofjapar 

UtiiSn SSL 

Tauranga « 
item, carries bull 

“d pulp 
begun 8 niS? e recentl y it ha 
ST containers: a 

iSSltaS: 
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Shipping 

Corporation sets sale for East Asia trade 


Korea. Its rivals are more flexi¬ 
ble and service main Japanese 
ports, Japanese outports and 
Korea directly. 

And with New Zealand 
natural resource development 
over the next decade, the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation is looking to 
win a share of the action by 
weighing anchor with one of 
the non-conference carriers 
with an eye on future timber 
products and coal transport. 

It has been negotiating with 
the Norwegian Jebsen Line in 
recent months and hopes to 
lock an arrangement Into place 
within six months. 

The nature of the arrange¬ 
ment the corporation wants is 
not known but there are three 
basic choices: space charter, 
common charter or ultimate 
purchase. 

The corporation views the 
proposed tie-up with Jebsen as 
complementary to its current 


conference connection rather 
than competing against it. 

However, it could well find 
itself in such 8 position, which 
would raise the eyebrows, if not 
the ire of its fellow conference 
members. 

While primarily servicing 
non-conference ports, Jebsen’s 
does pick up some trade from 
the major Japanese ports like 
Tokyo. The Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion regards the Jebsen 
presence there as minimal and 
does not believe a Shipping 
Corporation-Jebsen deal would 
create trouble between itself 
and its conference partners. 

A corporation source told 
NBR: “Jebsen’s container traf¬ 
fic is of a very incidental 
nature; we don’t think there 
will be any trouble about it.” 

However, the source admit¬ 
ted that such an apparent con¬ 
flict of interest was “one of the 
complications’’ that such a deal 


could create. The corporation 
intends dealing with any such 
complications as they arise. 

An industry source has also 
suggested that Jebsen is anx- 
iouB to secure the promising 
coal trade cargo from New 
Zealand to Japan. Its chances 
would be enhanced if it had a 
connection with the New 
Zealand Government's own 
shipping line. 

Jebsen is already involved in 
bulk cargo through transport of 
aluminium industry materials. 
But increasing coal output is an 
alluring prospect. 

A corporation source agreed: 
“Naturally, an association with 
us would have an appeal for 
jebsen as we are the national 
carrier.” Thus, the proposal 
now under negotiation holds 
advantages for both sides. 

From the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion point of view, too, it would 


allow a degree of shipping flex¬ 
ibility in ihe Japan-Korea- 
China region that the con¬ 
ference membership does not 
allow. 

Bulk limber and coal 
transport would be com¬ 
plementary to the container 
traffic it now carries as a 
member of the conference. 

The arrangement would 
open up new ports in Japan and 
Korea. And it could join the 
price-cutting war between the 
conference and non-confcrencc 
shippers. 

But just how far the Japanese 
will be prepared to accept that 
situation remains to be seen. 

Certainly, the Japanese con¬ 
ference partners already 
operate independently out of 
the main ports and the corpora¬ 
tion argues that it is merely try¬ 
ing to get a minimal piece of 
that freight, anyway. 


But will the Japanese, conser¬ 
vative and used to pro-Japanese 
policy by their own govern¬ 
ment, see the principle as im¬ 
portant enough to sail to war 
against its New Zealand part¬ 
ner? 

Their own countrymen are 
already showing a new will¬ 
ingness to forsake national 
pride for commercial advantage 
by looking at the cheaper, non- 
conference rates. 

TranzPacific's joint 
managing-director David Bat¬ 
chelor said {NBR, May 11) that 
the big Japanese trading houses 
which fought against non¬ 
conference services in earlier 
days are now supporting them 
with cargo. 

If that trend begins harming 
the conference, the Shipping 
Corporation may well find 
itself caught between the devil 
and the roughening deep blue 
seo. 
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To some people individuality in 
terms of premises is just another word 
for added expense. Yet without it a : ^ 
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From cradle to grave, new dilemmas for the lawyers 


by Jack H odder 

DEVELOPMENTS in 
medical technology may seem 
an unlikely topic for this col* 
umn. Hut such developments 
arc creating some extraordinary 
problems for the legal system. 

Two of the more fundament* 
al relate to the beginning and 
end of human life respectively: 
to artificial conception; and to 
the causation of death. 

Dealing first with artificial 
conception. This was the topic 
examined by Professor Wadi* 
ington, of the University of 
Virginia law school, in a paper 
discussed at the New Zealand 
Law Society’s recent triennial 
conference in Dunedin 

Wodlington's fundamental 
thesis is that rapid scientific 
and technological changes are 
replacing rapid social changes 
as the primary causes of the gap 
between Legal rules and reality. 


He uses artificial conception as 
an example of this. 

Wadlington outlined several 
types of artificial conception: 

• Homologous artificial in¬ 
semination (AIH) — impregna¬ 
tion of a woman by syringe 
with her husband’s semen; 

• Heterologous artificial in¬ 
semination (AID) — impregna¬ 
tion with semen from a man 
not her husband; 

• Combined artificial in¬ 
semination (CAi) — where the 
semen of the husband and or a 
“donor" are mixed before in- 
pregnation; 

• In vitro fertilisation (IVF> — 
where ova are removed from a 
woman, fertilised by sperm in a 
laboratory (the proverbial test 
tube) and the embryo then 
placed in the uterus of the 
female donor; and 

• Surrogate mothering — a 
woman is impregnated with the 
sperm of a man and agrees to 


bear a child for him and his 
wife (a variation of this is the 
use of a surrogate mother for 
the IVF process). 

Births front those types of 
conception remain in¬ 
finitesimal in comparison with 
those from the old fashioned 
method (OFM) but the 
numbers are growing. 

AID births are estimated at 
about 10,000 annually in the 
LISA and about 20 a year in 
New Zealand. 

The total international tally 
on IVF births is apparently still 
four: two in Australia; one in 
England; and one in Scotland. 
There seems little doubt that 
the numbers of both AID and 
IVF births will grow as the sup¬ 
ply of children available for 
adoption shrinks (due to im¬ 
proved birth control and the 
fading of the social stigma of 
rearing a child out of wedlock). 

The legal (and, indeed. 


political) questions raised by 
developments in artificial con¬ 
ception are whether and, if so, 
how far the law should lay 
down rules regulating such 
developments. 

It seems likely that New 
Zealand is not yet ready for 
healthy young women taking 
out classified advertisements 
seeking surrogate mother roles. 

The courts would doubtless 
be perplexed as to whether a 
surrogate mothering contract 
was to be enforced or not as a 
matter of public policy. And 
the 'Tree market’’ solution — 
the sale of live babies (or even 
the development* of a futures 
market) — would encounter a 
degree of opposition. 

The courts have already had 
to deal with some aspects of 
AID. In 1921 a Canadian court 
held that AID without the con¬ 
sent of the husband was 
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adulter}’ and a ground for 
divorce. 

In 1958 a Scottish court 
reached the opposite conclu¬ 
sion and observed that “self- 
adultery is a conccpi unknown 
to the law’’. 

That provoked the New 
Zealand Parliament into pass¬ 
ing legislation making AID 
without the husband’s consent 
a separate ground for divorce. 
(That legislation will be repeal¬ 
ed on October 4, 1981 when 
the Family Proceedings Act 
1980 commences.) 

An English court has ruled 
that AIH does not constitute 
consummation of a marriage. 
And in 1977 a New Jersey 
court held that a man who 
donated his semen to a single 
woman for AID was entitled to 
access rights and to be recorded 
as the child’s father on olTiciaL 
birth records. 

The courts will continue to 
be faced with difficult and 
unique cases (for example, over 
the custody of an IVF child 
born to a surrogate mother). 
The real question is whether 
legislation should lay down 
guidelines. 

Among the matters to be con¬ 
sidered arc: Whether donors 
should be screened? Whether 
there should be a limit on the 
number of fertilisations for 
each donor? Whether donors 
should be relieved of all obliga¬ 
tions to maintain the child 
and/or the mother? Who is pro¬ 
perly to be recorded on ofiicinl 
records as the lather of the 
child? 

If the donor is deceased (but 
participates in the conception 
by virtue of a sperm bank), 
whether the child should or 
should not have a claim against 
his property? And should any 
such sperm banks be licensed? 

The discussion of some of 
those matters at the Dunedin 
law conference produced few 
firm rccommcndatiuus. 

Various slates of ihe United 
States have developed legisla¬ 
tion regulating All) practices 
and both Professor Wadlington 
and one or the local commen¬ 
tators, Professor Skegg of the 
Otago Medical School, con¬ 
sidered that they could usefully 
be followed in this country. 

For the rest it was suggested 
that the medical profession 
should exercise ils own judg¬ 
ment but increase its dialogue 
with the legal profession. The 
fact that doctors were having a 
conference in Auckland while 
lawyers met in Dunedin was 
not an auspicious beginning. 

At the other end of the life 
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In a decision given t- 
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could not argue that the 
ing off of the machine (ffP . 
his assault upon ( 

cause of death. , ’ 
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Analysing annual accounts: Command Services 


By Klaus Sorensen 

THE Command Services Cor¬ 
poration Ltd annual report for 
ft) year to January 1981 is a 
somewhat contradictory docu¬ 
ment. While it « full of 
Americaiw>tyled business ter¬ 
minology and descriptions, the 
gccounts themselves are littered 
with question marks. 

The accounts cov^r the 
40 -week period to January 5 
1981 , due to a balance date 
change, so naturally the two 
sets of figures for 1980 and 
1981 are not strictly com¬ 
parable. 

But there are a number of 
financial changes which may or 
may not he due to the change of 
balance data, and neither the 
chairman’s review, nor the 
notes to ihe accounts throw any 
light on the answers. 

The profit and loss account 
shows a more than doubled in- 
itresi charge and a big jump in 
associate company pre-tax prof¬ 
its, white the balance sheet 
details a big increase in the 
bank overdraft, an increase in 
inventories despite the shorter 
trading period, higher current 
liabilities and sundry creditors, 
an increase in term loans, and 
also an increase in funds on 
deposit. 

All these movements are 
significant enough to merit 
some son of explanation. 

On the other hand, chairman 
Graeme Crothall provides 
some interesting insights into 
the company’s corporate think¬ 
ing. 

For a stan, he describes the 
company’s activities in a com¬ 
pletely new way. 

Shareholders may think they 
have invested in a company 
tthich carries out commercial 
cleaning, catering and security 
functions. But they’re wrong. 

In fact, "our business is the 
provision of labour intensive 
repetitive support services to 
buildings, such services usually 
being secured by long-term 
agreements.” 

The^company’s stall are in 
for a similar surprise when they 
read the report. 

They have probably been 
labouring under the impression 
'hey were being employed as 
deaners, waitresses and chefs, 
“d security guards. 

Not so, according to 
Crothall. "The basic skill we 
^ for these services is the 
'raining, motivation and super¬ 
vision of semi-skilled labour in 
" le . Performing of repetitive 
'hat lend themselves to 
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standardisation and efficien- man 
cies.” T, 

The result is “through this as t 
skill we achieve higher produc- ticu 
tivity and out of the resultant Zeal 
cost saving provide an improv-' by 
ed service at a lower cost to the serv 
customer and at the same time thes 
earn a profit for your that 
company.’’ con 1 

Still, this is Crothall’s first B 
annual review as chairman of illu; 
the company and he has a pret- “Oi 
ty hard act to follow. on 

He has replaced his father, we 
Alan Crothall, as chairman and aga: 
in Graeme Crothall's words, owi 
“it is appropriate to (ha 
acknowledge the extraordinary phi 
efforts of this distinguished mu 
business visionary”. Ii 

The company has done this its j 
by appointing Alan Crothall mni 
(who founded the company) to are: 
the lofty sounding position of " 
honorary president. irai 

In this capacity Alan Crothall anc 
will “continue to serve as a 

director and apply the wealth - 

of his expertise to the ongoing 
success of your company", j 
according to his son. i 

But to be fair, how many . 
other listed public companies , 
are prepared to disclose a defin- 1 
ed dividend policy — if they ! 
even have one. I 

Graeme Crothall says it is i 
board policy “to recommend to I 
shareholders a dividend of ap- j 
proximately 40 per cent of - 
after-tax profit each year, pro- , 
vided that such dividend will 
not restrict sound growth”. 

That sort of commitment to 
shareholders is carried out by 
only a few companies in New 
Zealand, and apart from the 
likes of Fletcher Challenge, few 
have publicly stated their inten- | j 
tions. 

Crothall’s review does score r 
high marks when it comes to • 
describing the factors affecting 
the business, and the | 
company’s future strategy. j 
He says most of the services j 
the company provides are 
essential — “they cannot be I 
eliminated in limes of J 
economic recession” and the 
services are repetitive and 
secured by long-term contracts. 
The average length of a con¬ 
tract is eight years, though 
some have been held by the 
company for 20 years. 

The business is also highly 
labour-intensive, to the extent 1 
where 85 per cent of costs are 
wages, salaries and associated 
fringe benefits. At the same 
time, though, it also has low 
capital requirements, with 
some vehicles and small 
amounts of equipment the only 
major fixed items in this I 
category. ... . 

“Working capital is required 
to finance payrolls but' even | 
this requirement is relatively 
low since our debtor carry, is 
very low,” Crothall says. 

He says several attractive 
features arise from these fac-1 
tors. 

“The essential nature of our 
service and our long-term con¬ 
tracts give us a stable profit J 
base from year to yedr and I 
make us far less vulnerable to 
economic downturn thap mdst l 
other Industries. .' ! ' 

“The. high labour content 
and low capltal;, fequltemeht8 I 
lead to a high return otfinvesti 
men't. The ■ main risk factor.! jq. 
our industry 'is 'the relatively I 
16w percentage that prdfit 
forms to turnover, making tight I 
control of labdur; and btb et : ! 
costs essential. ... J, .1 

“Thus more than witb'most 
• businesses we srei the jntfotert 1 
or our own foteh relatively Im*. I 
pervious toi.cc^ntfi^fc.] 
■- .downturn,':: yet \ With : :<Wt tow 
margins ytfry iohsliiyp to goPh 

. . / I." V • 


management and cost control”. 

The company sees Australia 
as a major growth area, par¬ 
ticularly since half of New 
Zealand's hospitals are cleaned 
by contract and Command 
serves around 90 per cent of 
these, while in Australia fewer 
than 5 per cent of hospitals are 
contract-cleaned. 

But the company is under no 
illusions about this growth. 
“Our strategy is to concentrate 
on that which we do best and 
we are disciplining ourselves 
against diversification for its 
own sake, even if this means 
that the entrepreneurial 
philosophy of the past has to be 
muted somewhat.” 

Instead, the company has, as 
its goal, becoming or remaining 
market leader in its present 
areas. 

"Given this policy to concen¬ 
trate on the business we know, 
and given our large market 
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Alan Crothall. . . "distinguish¬ 
ed business visionary-'' 

share in New Zealand we see 
our major area of expansion in 
the years ahead being in 
Australia. Specifically, we plan 
continued strong growth there 
in hospital services, commer¬ 
cial cleaning and industrial 
catering.” 

Crothall calls this the com¬ 
pany's “Australia Policy”. 

The consolidated statement 


of income shows turnover for 
the 40 weeks was $44.5 million 
compared to $50.8 million in 
the 52 weeks previously. Total 
income was $44.8 million and 
expenses were $43.8 million, 
leaving a surplus of $1.1 
million, compared with $49.6 
million and $1.5 million 
respectively for 1980. 

Included in expenses are 
wages, salaries and operating 
expenses of $43 million, com¬ 
pared with $48.9 million, as 
well as "other interests,” up 
from $60,570 to $147,416. 

This steep rise is not explain¬ 
ed in the accounts, though 
presumably it ties in with an in¬ 
crease in the bank overdraft 
and notes payable shown in the 
balance sheet as up from 
$742,453 to $1,946,00*1. The 
notes to the accounts explain 
only the security of the various 
borrowings, not the reasons for 
them. 


The statement of income also 
shows an increase in the share 
of associated company pre-tax 
profits from $75,032 to 
$118,075, and an increase in 
the share of retained profits of 
associates from $23,748 to 
$42,667. 

The balance sheet shows an 
increase in current liabilities 
from $5.3 million to $7.3 
million and a jump in term 
liabilities from $221,594 to 
$819,163,-due mainly to an in¬ 
crease in term loans. 

Investments rose from SI.2 
million to $2.6 million, follow¬ 
ing an increase in shares in un 
associate company from 
$326,102 to $623,500, and a 
rise in deposit and term debtors 
from $191,170 to $1.2 million. 

But again shareholders are 
left groping through the state¬ 
ment of funds end the notes to 
the accounts for explanations. 
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The world of trade is coming to the 1981 
New Zealand IntemationalTrade Fair 
Entry is free to qualified trade visitors. 


Auckland Showgrounds, 29 July - 5 August 


Here’s a chance that comes your way 
in Auckland only once every four 
years. You can’t afford to miss it 

It*s your chance to see what the advanced 
technologies of many leading countries offer you, all in 
one place, all at one time. 

In fact, the total cost of individually visiting them all, 
Aucklpd-to-Auckland, would be around $46,666. And 
that’s just the first big saving you make! You could also 
make big savings in time and trouble, with no language 

barriers or other hassles either. _ 

. You can't'afford to miss the ITF - 

so don’t. Send your registration i>.' 

form in now, tne only Way to 'S- " ■ Jm 

gain admission. / T 1111*1 


Trade Days 

Wednesday 29 July 1981 1.00 p.m. 

Thursday 30 July 1981 1.00 p.m. 

Friday 31 July 1981 1.00 p.m. 

Monday ‘3 August 1981 1.00 p.m. 

Tuesday 4 August 1981 1.00 p.m. 

Wednesday 5 August 1981 1.00 p.m. 


7.00 p.m. 
7.0Q p.m- 
7.00 p.m, 
7.00 p.m, 

9.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m- 


Public admission is restricted to Saturday 1 August, 


APPLY 1()K TRADE DAY REGISTRATION NO" 


I APPLICATION FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION! 

4 , Please fill in all details and mail to the address ‘belch# 

as soon , as possible. Your admission badge will .be ;l 

mailed to you promptly. There is no registration fee.; . ■ | 
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For the gadget-happy, the latest boom is home video 


by Lindsey Dawson 
GADGET-happy homes are 
sporting new toys - videc- 
rt«eite recorders. Retaken 
renori a heavy demand for the 
video machines, deBpite 
ihc Everest-high prices. 

Kiwis are paying between 
toflOO and $3000 for the 
privilege of being able to record 
[heir favourite TV programme 
for later viewing, plus an extra 
thousand or so for a video 
omera if they want to make 
home movies to play back on 
ilicir TV sets. 

The supply of pre-recorded 
movie cassettes ia almost 
nonexistent; the only source of 
supply It tapea imported in 
Tttuming overseas travellers’ 
suitcases. 

But the price and the lack of 
video software does not seem to 
be deterring eager buyers from 
beeping up with Joneses, since 
the Government freed importa¬ 
tion of VCRs for domestic use 
list Christmas. 

"We're selling everthing we 
can lay our hands on," says 
Bob Parkinson, of Email In¬ 
dustries, which handles Sony in 
New Zealand. 

But the situation here is still 
bgpng behind that across the 
Tasman, where VCR and 
rosette sales are booming. 
Aussies pay something like half 
the price for VCR decks. The 
difference in New Zealand 
comes from 65 per cent import 
duty, 40 per cent sales tax, 20 
per cent to the distributor and 
about 25 per cent to the 
retailer. 

The result is that National’s 
NV7000 which costs JA1500 
in Sydney is priced at $2900 in 
New Zealand. JVC’s 
HR1J30EA model is $995 
there and $2445 here. The 
Sony SLC7E is $1099 there 
and $2865 here. 

There are 100,000 VCR 
m * in Australia, and three 
spccialisi video tape marketing 
companies are selling and rent¬ 
es tapes of movies ranging 
“Om Hollywood classics and 
P°m io The Muppet Movie, the 
Australian Rules Match of the 

and Bjorn Borg’s tennis 
wsons. 

The Australian viewers' 
aren’t too cultural if a 
Unpublished list of the top 
10 video-cassette feature movie 
XftV* by. They are 
The of the Smil- 
Flesh 

R tonrick, Massacre in 
Kane, Faniasm, 
IQ-t^PPy Hooker and the 
^ version of Kong. 
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party) but anyone hoping to get 
newly-released movieB from 
Hollywood to view in their 
own homes will have a long 
wait. 

Several businesses are look¬ 
ing into the possibilites of sup¬ 
plying software, but according 
to show biz entrepreneur 
Russell Clark, who is managing 
director of Video Power Ltd, 
there is likely to be little 
available for at least six 
months. 

“There are awful complex¬ 
ities involved," he said. "We’re 
moving very cautiously. Video 
is the hottest growth industry 
in the world but we have to be 
sure that it’s done right for the 
consumer and right for the 
country." 

His firm was “inundated" 
with retailers wanting software 
supply, he said, but there were 
big problems involved in ob¬ 
taining copyright, and setting 
up the business responsibly. 
His firm, which will operate 
under the name, Video 
Classics, will do nothing which 
will contravene the country’s 
censorship laws he said. 

He envisages that the major 
market will be in cassene ren¬ 
tals, ns movie cassettes here will 
attract 40 per cent sales tax, 
pushing the retail price up to 
$150 or more. Australian prices 
are under $100. 

Other firms are in the runn¬ 
ing too — but according to a 
Kerridge Odeon spokesman no 
major film companies have 
granted any copyright at this 
stage. 

Making the big decision on 
which VCR to buy is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that there 
are two different types on the 
market — the Beta and VHS 
systems — and the cassettes are 
incompatible. 

Sanyo, Toshiba and Sony use 
the Beta system. National and 
JVC are VHS brands. Beta 
cassettes are smaller and have a 
different tape-loading system. 
Some electronic buffs vote Beta 
superior technically — but 
salesmen on both sides can give 
you reasons why it’s better to 
buy their way. 

Cassettes are available in 
both formats, although VHS 
salesmen say that because VHS 
is the market leader in Britain 
and the United States Beta 
tapes are more expensive there. 
The Beta system has captured 
70 per cent of the Australian 
market — because of superior 
technical attributes, says 
Parkinson. 

But rival seller Richard 
Green, of Atlas-Majestic 
(agents for JVC machines) says 
that Beta sold better In 
Australia only because there 
was a lot of product dumping 




there as result of poor sales in 
other markets. 

Retailers have their pet 
machines. One told NBR the 
Beta format was by far the most 
advanced, another that the 
VHS National set (which at 
$2900 is the priciest on the 
market) was the cream of the 
crop. 

The situation is further com¬ 
plicated by Grundig-Philips 
machines from Europe, which 
use yet another type of cassette, 
and will retail for about $2700 
or $2800. These are not ex¬ 
pected to be serious contenders 
on the market, although an 
Auckland company, Harrier 
Video Systems, is setting up a 
marketing scheme for selling 
classic film titles for use on 
Grundig sets. 

Managing-director Steven 
Draper said he had at least 100 
film titles and that people could 
market video tapes by paying — 
$1000 agency fee, plus $800 for 
each master cassette title. 

They can then sell as many 
copies of the movies as they 
liked. 

"This is a once-only charge, 
and there are no fees for the 
number of copies taken," said 
Draper. They can, however, 
only be used on Grundig 
machines, which are not yet 
freely available. They should 
be in the shops soon. 

Classic films are easier to 
market than new releases 
because copyright restrictions 
only last for 28 years. Draper is 
getting films from England and 
the United States. Titles in¬ 
clude The Thirty-nine Steps 
(1935), Shirley Temple’s Little 
Princess (1939), Gang Ho 
(1943), Farewell to Arms (1933) 
and The Third Man (1949). A 
few are in colour, and the most 
recent (1970) i9 the Night of the 
Living Dead. 

The latter, relatively-new 
film slipped through copyright 
laws overseas because the pro¬ 
ducers neglected to cover 
themselves against video- 
copying. Draper said it was be¬ 
ing marketed in the United 
States and Europe but he is not 
sure of the legality of selling it 
here and is seeking advice. 

Clients are not flocking to 
join Draper’s scheme. “Most 
people are being very guarded 
aa they want to wait and fee 
how the video' scene will 


develop here," he said. 

He is approaching TV rental 
companies to try to supply 
Grundig decks on a rental 
basis, and if all goes well will 
offer software as well. 

“Forty per cent of Britain’s 
video units arc rented, and we 
think the market here will be 
similar," he said. 

Video cameras, which range 
in price between $650 and 
$1200, are also selling well in 
New Zealand to those who 
want to make their own 
movies. 

But a video expert told NBR 
that buyers would do well to 
consider the options before 
forking out on a camera, as well 
as the deck. 

"Video editing is very expen¬ 
sive and is charged out at 
around $100 a hour. But you 
can have standard home movies 
edited on to video tape at a cost 
of about $25 for half an hour of 
movies," he said. 

"Your average Super 8 home 
movie camera will produce film 
as good as a $12,000 profes¬ 
sional video camera. And soon 
there’ll be a device called a fly¬ 
ing spot scanner, which will 
transfer movie film on to 
videotape, available for the 
home market." 

The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation uses Super 8 to 
make douementary film, 
transferring it on to videotape 
afterwards, he said. 

Commercial use of video 
units has been increasing rapid¬ 
ly in recent years with 
manufacturers, exporters and 
promotions people relying 
heavily on the new medium. It 
is much cheaper than profes¬ 
sional 16-mm film making, 
averaging $300 a minute for 
videotape compared with 
$1500 a minute for 16-mm. 

The American Express com¬ 
pany recently commissioned a 
travel video film which coat 
$3000 to make, so that they 
could show prospective cliems 
a brief video show on various 
destinations. 

They sold 85 overseas lours 
in the first three weeks of use. 
Some real estate agents ate us¬ 
ing video machines to show 
home buyers available property 
on film instead of wasting time 
and money driving them 
around. 

1 Retailers told ■ NBR there 


were no problems hooking up 
VCRs to television sets for 
domestic use. But our expert, 
who did not want to named 
because he didn't want to be 
seen as knocking the market, 
cautions that some users may 
have to spend about $100 to 
have their sets modified to pro¬ 
duce a first-rate picture, 

He voted Sanyo and National 
sets (and he works for an in¬ 
dependent organisation) as be¬ 
ing the best TVs for video 
replay. Some of the others pro¬ 
duced a “nag-waving" effect 
which needed to be corrected, 
he said. 

It can be seen that to set 
yourself up from scratch to be 
in the video swim is on expen¬ 
sive proposition — around 
$1000 for a good colour telly, 
about $2500 for a VCR deck 
(although the cheapest on the 
market is Sanyo's $1995 set), 
plus mound $1000 for a 
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camera. And blank cassettes are 
$35 for 180 minutes worth of 
recording time. 

Buying new-release movies 

— ir you can get them from 
overseas, or second-hand here 

— will set you back at least $80 
or $90 a cassette. So you’re 
talking about something ap¬ 
proaching $5000. 

One bright spot is that 
because it has taken New 
Zealand so long to get into the 
video field, the sets available 
now are ncw-gencration models 
and are unlikely to be supersed-* 
ed by anything vastly different, 
unless you are going to be wor¬ 
ried about being outsmarted by 
America's other video 
plaything, the video-disc 
system. 

But most vidcophilcs are not 
worried. There is a shortage of 
suitable software, and video 
disc systems can only play, not 
record. 


ANDERSON 
DIGITAL EQUIPMENT 

North Star 
Horizon 

expand your horizons 

The remarkable North Star Hqrizan Computer System 
Here is a complete high-performance easy to use Micro¬ 
computer designed for Educational, Scientific, Industrial! 
and Commercial applications. 1 

Featuring dual quad-density mini-disc drives and 64K 
RAM; Z.80 base micro-processor. The 'Horizon' is 
simplicity Itself; a start button and an on/off switch. 


BENCH-MARK TESTED: 

North Star Horizon Computer - ''Outstanding performance 
In a low-con system characterized the 'Horizon s bench 
mark testing. In accounts receivable the system ■ times 
beat all oC tne higher priced computers tested - excerpt 
from U.S. Computerworld, September 1080. 



Tha.Qurrie Sprint 
6™ is a smart 


The 'Horizon' system in¬ 
corporates the Televideo 
CRT display Terminal. A 
L 24 line by 80 Character 
l Display Addressable 
\ Cursor, Cursor controls 
1 and numeric Key Pad. 
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dBisywheel term-—/ 

inal for perfect W_ jM 

letter quality 1 - \ 

printouts, with | ■■■FTT aesoI I 
many different | 1 

type styles. 

Or you may wish.to choose an alternative printer from 
the wide A.D.E. range, 

The world’s finest operating systems also Incorporate a 
wide range of application programmes. 

The remarkable North Star ’Horizon' oould well be the 
system for you. 

Call Anderson Digital: Equipment now I 
Auckland- 5414)84, 644-224; Wellington 893-009, 
Christchurch 1 43-001 , or Technology Resources 
.Hamilton 393-601 , \ i< ... ■ ■ _ L 
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New weekly papers in lower North Island 


Media bulletin sets scene for more treats 


by Hugh Rennie 
TWO weekly newspapers are 
challenging existing papers 
near Wellington. Both have 
been started in the last three 
months. 

In the Wairarapa, the 
Carterton-baaed Clarion is 
challenging the local daily for 
Wairarapa-wide coverage. On 
the Kapiti Coast, the Kapiii 
News has begun in face of the 
old-established paper, the 
Kapiti Observer, a member of 
the INL group. 

INL also has a connection 
with the Carterton paper, for it 
is printed by the Manawatu 
Standard, a company now 
under INL majority owner¬ 
ship. But it is understood that 
INL has no involvement in the 
venture except through the 
Standard’s machining of the 
paper on its di-lltho rotary. 

The Standard is printing 
from material supplied by the 


Pahiatua-based Carle Priming 
Co Ltd, a company established 
in 1981 by the family which 
produce Pahlatua’s Busk 
Telegraph weekly. 

The Clarion’s proprietor, R J 
Wood field, of Carterton, has a 
contract with Carle Printing to 
print the 24-page tabloid week¬ 
ly, and Carle in turn has a con¬ 
tract with the Standard. The 
paper claims a free circulation 
covering Masterton and the 
boroughs and counties south of' 
that. 

Woodfield, a businessman 
whose other interests include a 
plastic bags factory and a health 
food shop, called in Hamilton- 
based newspaper adviser Gor¬ 
don Chester man after the 
Clarion’s early issues brought 
some favourable public reac¬ 
tion but little advertising. 
A series of defensive measures 
by the Times-Age and weekly 
Featherston Chronicle have 


been aimed at protecting their 
ad revenues, already under 
threat from the aggressive 
salesman of Radio New 
Zealand’s local station 2ZD and 
outside pressure from the two 
Wellington dallies. The Times- 
Age already has some of the 
lowest advertising rates of any 
New Zealand daily. 

A successful local weekly 
could spell real problems for 
the Times-Age, but at present 
the two older papers, produced 
offset, seem to be ahead of the 
rather amateurish and grey di- 
litho newcomer. 

Meanwhile the Kapiii 
Observer has called the arrival 
of the News an “intrusion”, 
and published some interesting 
McNair figures on its own 
strength in the market. 

The Observer is the healthy 
tabloid survivor of several 
papers on the Coast. It absorb¬ 
ed some smaller papers, then 


passed from private ownership 
to the Dominion at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s, and fought 
off the Evening Post’s News- 
Shopper until the two were 
merged on the creation of INL. 
It has since remained un¬ 
challenged on the Coast. 

Since the merger, some local 
merchants openly looked for a 
publisher to start a competitor, 
when INL pushed advertising 
rates to more economic levels, 
and UPP’s weekly The News 
(based in Levin) has covered 
Otaki and Waikanae at the 
northern end of Observer ter¬ 
ritory for many years. 

Now the Kapiii News, 
launched by Wellington 
publisher Saville House Ltd, 
makes use of an odd fact — the 
presence on the roast of a web- 
offset newspaper plant owned 
by the Nelson Mail. 

This contract plant prims the 
News locally, while the 




“The nicest thingabout homework 
is the occasional help from the Teacher's.” 



Observer — one of the few local 
weeklies to run colour news il¬ 
lustrations — is primed at 
INL’s Taita plant. The 
Observer is a topical paper with 
a thorough local news coverage 
and obvious public support. 

The McNair material releas¬ 
ed by the Observer shows a high 
readership for the paper. In 
women over 20 the paper 
scored 95 per cent, compared 
to 34 per cent reading a copy of 
the Dominion in the same 
period and 78 per cent an Even¬ 
ing Post. 

For men over 20, the 
Observer again scored 95 per 
cent, but the Dominion reader- 
ship rase to 39 per cent and the 
Post figure fell to 72 per cent. 

The Observer managed a 
similar 93 per cent for 
teenagers, compared with 24 
per cent for the Dominion and 
78 per cent for the Evening 
' Post. 

For the Observer, “white col¬ 
lar” or “blue collar” status 
made no difference to the 
number reading the paper, at 
96 per cent, but the Dominion 
scored 57 per cent of blue collar 
workers compared with 37 per 
cent while collar, and the Post 
figures were 66 and 77 respec¬ 
tively. 

The Evening Post totals may 
be affected to some extent by 
the circulation of the Levin dai¬ 
ly the Chronicle in the northern 
pan of the Observer’s area. 


Marketing 

patriotism 

MCMILLAN Ford car dealers 
in Greenlane, Auckland, are 
finding that a little show of 
patriotism doesn't do any harm 
in the marketing field. 

The company’s own “Kiwis 
Care” campaign began about 
10 months ago when they put 
up some flag-poles to brighten 
up the dealership. McMillan 
has a customers’ newsletter 
with a circulation of about 
6000, and, says marketing ser¬ 
vices manager John Steele, “we 
often have bits in it about giv¬ 
ing the Kiwi a rev. Our 
manager, Bob McMillan, and 
all the staff here are keen 
Kiwis." 

The firm has commissioned a 
"Kiwis Care” logo — a 
thumbs-up sign on a New 
Zealand flag — and now uses it 
on all advertising. 


"We didn’t deliberately» 
out to make a noise, but 
had tremendous customer re* 
tion. People come in and u? 
that’s the sort of spirit 
country needs. It’s now gw b 
the stage where it’a begtonia 
to help with our sales M 
marketing efforts." 

It produced an hour’s &a 
publicity on Radio Picfo 
recently when Gordon Diyfo 
ran a "what makes a typkd 
Kiwi" contest on air, after» 
ing a tongue-in-cheek list of* 
tributes in the Team McMfln 
newsletter. 

Some of the “qualities"^ 
were: “Is always asleep in led 
by 11 every night, likes ru#y 
better than any other spon ud 
doesn't eat yoghurt bm likes 
his kids to.” 

One of the better rapma 
elicited from Dtyden's liunn 
was “a Kiwi is a creature fa 
wanders round on the 
floor with its head down do 
wings dipped.” 

Sky-high ads 

THAT much abused 
word“laser”, itself an aaonjn, 
has come to acquire a vaiietycf 
connotations for various group 
of people ranging from boao ’ 
to surgeons. Now admen will ! 
need to come to grips with i , 
new application of Light 1 
Amplification by Stimulated 
Emission of Radiation. 

Dutch ingenuity hit 
developed a new commuiM- 
tion technique which makes« 
possible to project by means d 
two computerised laser beam 
pictures or texts on douds, 
mountain slopes, walls «' 
balloons. 

By connecting a synilwto 
or sound vehicle to the ^ 
projector, a striking visud and 
sound show can be created- 

Although artists retngas 
the creative possibiLum 
available in cultural demons 
tions, equally advettw" 
recognise the impact of wo 
technique for advertls j j 

"STyitemiacalW^ 

and the promoters point 
opportunities for advert^ 

the crowds gathered at ^ 

football matches, pop 
and open air shows of all hj 

InHoll.Dd.coi-w'J 

is sold Within a comply 

show. Varying kngth c^J 

SSSW* 



byGrevWiggs 

If seems that most agencies 
have this irresistable compul¬ 
sion to go into the publishing 
business. 

So we see a proliferating 
output of newsletter, research 
findings and media reports. 

Most of it is pretty good stuff 

and, even better, it’s free. 

With the newly-established 
importance of media planning 
and buying, media gums are 
committing to paper their ideas 
on dollar stretching and ex¬ 
plaining to the less well-in¬ 
formed how the computer 
makes it possible to buy more 
audience for less money. 

The less well-informed are 


JimBelich 
heads 4 As 

JINGLIS Wright managing 
director and chairman, Jim 
Bilich, is now the president of 
the Association of Accredited 
Advertising Agencies (4 As). 

As chairman of the national 
commission for IYC, he was 
responsible for the successful 
"marketing” of the Interna¬ 
tional Year of the Child to the 
nation. He is also president of 
the national committee for 
Uniref, 

He brings to his new role a 
urong commitment to the pro¬ 
motion of greater public 
understanding of the real func¬ 
tion or advertising, 

"In our understandable 
preoccupation with client 

needs, with the creativity and 
impact of our messages, we 
have defaulted somewhat in 
projecting the real image of 
advertising,” he told southern 
members of the 4 As. 

Of course advertising is 
sometimes intrusive and 
sometimes irritating. So are the 
Plages you use to com- 
mumcaie with your family, 
^ ^ But the social and- 
costs of not doing 
" T Kceed those of com- 
numcaiuig properly.” ! 

frmm 8dv , Crtisin S function in 
romerdal communication is a 

tCHsar, part of m08t 
B £j nuc ac,ivi *y. argues 
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badly in need of this informa¬ 
tion because, as it is, they have a 
hell of a time just trying to 
remember what the newest 
media jargon really means. 

There are a lot of people who 
still think that tarps are nicked 
off the tops of railway wagons. 

Now Dobbs-Wiggins 
McCann-Erickson has come to 
the party with the publication 
of a Media Bulletin which it 
is proposed to issue at regular 
intervals as the situation 
demands. 

In case you bemoaned, in 
your role of client or hot agency 
prospect, the possibility that 
reading one more media bulle¬ 
tin would postpone your scan¬ 
ning of the ads in the latest 


Penthouse, please suspend judg¬ 
ment. 

Media Bulletin a thun¬ 
dering good title) is issued over 
the hand of DWME’s national 
media director, Barry Wil¬ 
liamson. 

The first issue, following the 
example of the part-works 
publishers who give you two 
copies for the price of one, was 
a bonanza, 53-page opus. 

Willia mson explains that “ as 
an introduction to this new 
agency service, an analysis of 
media development over the 
period 197Q-1980 and a 
preview of the technological 
changes to come, would form a 
good starting point". 

And the analysis and the 


preview arc both very well 
done. 

It starts with a 10 year over- 
the-shoulder look at television, 
radio, cinema and print media. 
A matter of record but a good 
record to have. 

We quote: “Radio, through a 
highly competitive environ¬ 
ment, has established the most 
specialised media option in 
New Zealand, and probably the 
most professional, with an ex¬ 
pertise that matches overseas 
counterparts. 

“Radio has led the current 
re-orientation towards 

specialisation in media plan¬ 
ning and buying, and is suc¬ 
cessfully winning a greater 
share of the media dollar that 


once was the exclusive property 
of television and newspapers. 

“Radio is to the forefront of 
the "mix" versus "solus 
medium” rationalism that is 
currently occurring". 

The bulletin goes on to dis¬ 
cuss media research and rate 
increases current and future. 

Another section is concerned 
with last year’s restructuring of 
television, what was planned 
and what happened, and the ef¬ 
fect on rate structures. 

A further quotation: "The 
media scene in New Zealand 
is, to a large degree, in a tran¬ 
sitional situation, moving from 
a mass-media/high-impact 
planning consideration into a 


more specialised segmentation 
philosophy that will com¬ 
plement the natural positioning 
of each medium within its 
market arena." 

The last section deals with 
some crystal-balling, more 
specifically related to the local 
scene that most forecasts of this 
kind. 

In all good plays Act 1 sets 
the scene, introduces the prin¬ 
cipal characters and starts the 
plot rolling. 

Author Williamson has 
drawn the curtain, after tho¬ 
roughly and painstakingly get¬ 
ting his act together, on what 
should prove to bean interest¬ 
ing and continuing story of 
media’s place. 
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DRIVE THE PROVEN HATCHBACK. 


COMPARE ECONOMY. COMPARE RHJABUTY. 


Tbday, everyone who makes a 
car wants you to believe they have 
mastered economy. But only Toyota 
can offer you the absolute economy of 
an advanced lOOOcc engine. 

The authoritative EPA 
(Environmental Protection Agency) in 
the United States has recently 
confirmed that Starlet is the most 
economical petrol-driven car 
in the United States. 


Reliability is never proven on a 
test track. It’s proven by thousands of 
owners over millions of miles. 
Consumer research has placed Starlet 
tops for reliability in the hotly 
competitive European small car market 
(West German Consumer Magazine 
report). 

And Starlet gives you the 
undoubted 
reliability of rear 
wheel drive. This 
is technology that 
everyone 
understands— 
sensible, proven 
and trusted. 


COMPARE PRICE. 

Not only will your Starlet be 
less-expensive to run, you will pay less 
for it in the first place. You could save 
yourself up to $1,000. Toyota 
technology gives you minimal cost 
motoring without sacrificing quality! 
Starlet is brilliant proof of how 
successful that technology is! 

STARUETDI3-POOR: $8,895. 
STARLET DL 5-DOOR: $9,295. 
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Business course threatened by bursary clampdown 


GOVERNMENT inactivity is 
threatening the base of the 
Ot fl go University master of 
business administration course 
at a time when it is just becom¬ 
ing solidly established in inter¬ 
national company. 

The base is the students. 
Prerequisite* mean most 
jtndents are either highly 
nutllfcd, or they are older and 
nay have family commitments. 



Mitv Wellington ... not of na¬ 
tional importance, he says 

ThiV in turn, means they 
may have used up their five 
yean of state assistance for 
university studies, or they re¬ 
quite i hardship allowance on 
»op of the $23 a week bursary 
to meet commitments. 

The Government has said no 
°««uion of bursary 
fights. On hardship bursaries 
~ ’ht problem hitting students 


in financial straits on the course 
— the Government, so far, has 
said nothing positive, and in 
the majority of cases, nothing 
at all, yet. 

Single students who have 
heard back are getting a 
negative response to hardship 
applications. Married students 
have not heard yet, even 
though the course has been 
under way for three months. 

The 18-month MBA pro¬ 
gramme is a demanding one, 
requiring an exhaustive 
12-hour day, seven-day week to 
cope. Holidays are for catch¬ 
up, reading, research and 
study. 

Course director Dr David 
Wright says, “there is precious 
little opportunity to earn 
money while on the course. 

“People at this level just can¬ 
not live on $23 a week. Yet 
whole groups of students are 
not even being granted basic 
hardship relief. 

“Some of these guys with 
families are really battling,” 
Wright said. “They don’t 
know where they stand, or even 
if they can continue the 
course.” 

If the position gets much 
worse Wright believes cancel¬ 
ling the course may be con¬ 
sidered. “These people give up 
a hell of a lot to come down 
here," said Dr Wright, who 
went to plead the students' case 
recently. 

“I thought we had the wheels 
in motion, but they still haven't 
heard a thing. If they don’t get 
assistance soon we may. as well 
shut up shop and go home.” 

Wright wants the hardship 
allowance clarified urgently. 
The wider issue of extending 
the term of a basic bursary is 
another issue, to be argued at a 
later date. 

But one MBA student has 
already had a paper war with 
Wellington on his own behalf 
over this issue. 
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The student argued for 
special consideration on the 
established ground that the 
course is of proven value to the 
business sector and the country 
as a whole, and thus qualifies 
for extended assistance as a 
course of “national 
importance”. 

His case was based on none 
other than Prime Minuter 
Muldoon’s written words. 

In a foreword to the course 
handbook, Muldoon writes of 
the “imperative” for better 
management. 

“It is noticeable in New 
Zealand by contrast with other 
developed countries that a high 
proportion of executives and 
administrators have little or no 
formal training in business 
management," Muldoon 
wrote. 

He said New Zealand had to 
manage its enterprises with 
greater efficiency and flexibili¬ 


ty, and “will be better served in 
the future by managers who 
participate in training program¬ 
mes at key stages of their 
career". 

As Muldoon seenied to be 
arguing national interest, the 
student put pen to paper. 

Education Minister Merv 
Wellington replied that in nor¬ 
mal circumstances such grants 
ceased after a student had com¬ 
pleted two courses or five years 
of study, whichever was the 
lesser. 

Exceptions were made for 
recognised long courses, he 
said, “or where the course in 
which a person who has ex¬ 
hausted his study grant entitle¬ 
ment wishes to enrol has been 
designated a course of national 
importance". 

“As the degree of master of 
business administration has not 
been declared as n course of na¬ 
tional importance I regret that 


no further assistance can be of¬ 
fered to you," Wellington said. 

The student persisted with a 
letter co Muldoon. He pointed 
out that Wellington’s view ap¬ 
peared to be in contradiction 
with the things the Prime 
Minister had said in his 
foreward, and he asked for 
clarification of the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the 
MBA course. 

He got it. Muldoon said 
carefully that he agreed courses 
in business administration were 
important, but said the term 
“course oT national 
importance” was used in the 
regulations with a very specific 
legal meaning. 

Muldoon said while the 
course wns important, “it can¬ 
not be compared with (say) 
degrees in mineral technology 
related to the development of 
oil, gas am! energy resources." 

Institutions with un interest 


usually made out a case to have 
their course designated in the 
interests of nil New Zealanders, 
he added. “So far no such case 
has been made for your 
course.” 

The case may be put even¬ 
tually, if the larger number of 
students suffering front slow 
decision processes on the hard¬ 
ship allowance arc not forced to 
desert tile course meantime, to 
join the managers who have 
“little ot no formal training in 
business management". 

Of indirect relevance, is the 
provision for bursary entitle¬ 
ment to be extended for a 
recognised long course. One 
such course, according to Well¬ 
ington, is the 11 Pharm/M 
Plmrm — at a time when the 
national body representing 
chemists is calling lor a reduc¬ 
tion in pharmacy students to 
protect the future of those 
already qualified. 


If you like to travel 
in the‘business zone’, 
flying Continental 

v " v ^ a i 


With Continental’s improved 
STATESMAN SERVICE you get lots 
First Class touches for no more than reg 
Economy Fare. 

If you like to travel in the business 
zone, it makes a lot of dollars-flc-sense to 
fly our STATESMAN SERVICE. For 
this kind of business zone service 
elsewhere, you can expect to pay around 
10-15% more. 

STATESMAN SERVICE starts 
even before you board the plane. 

There’s advance seat selection, 
preferential check-ins, priority baggage 
handling and access to VIP lounges 
where available. 

Inside our new w id e-body Golden 
Jets you’ll find a special section right 
behind First Class exclusively for 

Statesman passengers. Middle seats are 
folded down. So whether you’re seated by die window or in the 
centre section you’re never more titan one seat away from the aisle. 

In keeping with the Statesman standard, you’ll haw yohx meals 
served on fresh linen. The Statesman menu lets you choose 
from two or more delicious, entrees. Your drinks are on the house,. 





Other up-front touches that don’t cost a dime 
more: we’re one of the first away to Sydney 
so you land ahead of the crowd. To America, 
we clear customs and immigration in hassle-free 
Hawaii. And at Los Angeles, we (and at our 
own terminal. p 
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Failure of ‘artificial’ factory ventures lesson for South Millionaire golfers who may have won World War II 


REGIONAL development has 
taken a battering in the Deep 
South over the past 10 months 
with the collapse of two of its 
more prominent ventures, and 
the laying-off of 120 workers 
from a third after a fire. 

Events in Southland do not 
mean that regional develop¬ 
ment is a flop! but they do 
mean that some of the earlier 
schemes were too optimistic. 

They also mean cresting 
manufacturing industries mere¬ 
ly for the sake of utilising 


regional development funds, 
and thereby creating employ¬ 
ment, away from the major 
markets, is a formula for 
failure. 

Last July, Roydon Textiles 
(Southland) Ltd, a'subsidiery of 
McKenzies before it was merg¬ 
ed into LD Nathan, closed its 
Invercargill factory, and 45 
women found themselves 
jobless. Only a few found other 
jobs. 

Ironically, the Roydons fac¬ 
tory was the first major 


regional development scheme 
introduced to Southland under 
the Labour Government's 
revamped proposals. A suspen¬ 
sory loan and transport -sub¬ 
sidies were among the incen¬ 
tives. 

The company had quite 
massive plans for expansion in 
its early days, but these came to 
nought when the costs of 
transporting cut materials to 
Invercargill for sewing and 
packaging and then transport¬ 


ing them north again, were 
added up. 

Nevertheless, the closure 
came as a surprise and further 
evidence of Southland's disad¬ 
vantageous distance from the 
major markets and the harmful 
effects of transport costs on 
goods produced in the pro¬ 
vince. 

Earlier this year, Lane 
Walker Rudkin announced it 
would be closing its factory in 
Gore from May 8. Some 34 
women were put out of work, 


and only 11 have found alter¬ 
native employment. 

In some ways, that closure 
was not unexpected. A few 
years ago, the same company 
actually built a factory designed 
for similar activities in Inver¬ 
cargill. 

It never opened because 
regional development incen¬ 
tives no longer made it a prac¬ 
tical proposition, such were the 
increased costs, mainly in 
transport. 

Again with the Gore factory, 
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SP 1260-D 
$696.00 


r A VOICE SYNTHESIZER 
CALCULATOR 
THAT TALKS. YES TALKS. 

The Canon SP 1260- D 1b a 12-digit printer/display calculator 
with liva memory and an Ingenious voice synthesizer. 

You get Instant confirmation by display, printout, and 
k voice as you entar data or recall It. 

Because of .its large capacity random access memory, 
a replay key lets you recall up to 128 data items with 
B^^^ , basic function signs, and then replay It with printout 
. or voice, or both. A start/atop key facilitates 

Individual corrections, without having to 
re-do the entire operation. 

With this replay function you can also 
produce duplicate printouts. 


A MINI DESK TOP PRINTING 
DISPLAY CALCULATOR THAT 
AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TIME AND DATE 

The Canon P33-DT la a 12 digit broad capability 
calculator with special features allowing time 
and date to ba easily calculated without converting 
hours to minutes, days to months, or weeks to years. 

Ideal for calculating Time Payments, Compound 
interest or any situation where a facord of 
both calculation'and time/data are necessary. 
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P33-DT 

$289.00 




Bii Sm. A PROGRAMMABLE CALCULATOR 
H|PP* THAT SIMULTANEOUSLY TOTALS 
HORIZONTALLY AND VERTICALLY. 

Canon's P 1240-D nca 12-digit printer/display ► 

-i. calculator with sophisticated cross tabulation ca 







calculator with sophlaticated cross tabulation capabilities. 

It lets you *oital down and across slmultaneoulsy. 

With |ust one entry you get both vertical and 
|jj| . horizontal column results In one convenient printout. ' 

Its program function allows you to enter and set formulas, 
• up to 96 steps. So all you have tp do is enter the Changing 
variables, greatly reducing complex operational procedures. 


P 1240-D 
$389.00 
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goods were imported into da 
province, made into 
garments as underwear, nj 
transported- north again 
Significantly, the company on. 
ed it quits soon after the in 
announcement of railway t 
creases, even though worhn 
had been on a short week fa 
months. 

Early in April, a fire gutted 
the carpel yarn and dye factory 
of Matheson IntemailoM], * 
subsidiary of UEB Industries, 
at Kennington, a ft* 
kilometres flora Invercargill. I 
The plant hod started opera¬ 
tions in 1974, and was a ngmfi. 
cant employer. 

Within a week, the comptay 
announced that it would be hy¬ 
ing off its 120 staff because it 
seemed uneconomic to rebuild, 
in spite of the building ul 
equipment having full in¬ 
surance cover. 

The lead time to build sudii 
Factory would be about II 11 
months, and in the meantim, 
it was doubtful whether the 
markets would still be (Imt. 

Once again, however, 
familiar arguments arose. Tbt 
distance from the major 
markets was one of the reams 
given for the hesitance of fa 
company to commit itself to j 
rebuilding at this *tt». I 
Transport costs can only pt ■. 
worse. | 

An employment centre «a 
set up, and some 60 people 
have since found work again, 
mainly men. 

AH three concerns had fulfill¬ 
ed their obligations for supet 
sory loans, one of which is fct 
years of continued operation. 

Nevertheless, the Souths 
Regional Development Coun¬ 
cil, while conceding that unit 
could be done about Roydm 
or LWR, has written to UEB 
Industries asking that every 
consideration be gwen » 
rebuilding. , . 

Several hundred thouaw j 
dollars of comparatively cheap . 
regional development fiuj** 
was made available, and m , 
council is asking that 
consideration be gb® 10 i 
establishment, pOTW* 
view of the employment opp 
tunities that would be M- 
While the carpet am 

tory had Its bsslcsoumj 

wool readily available 

the other two factonu iM* 
have a local base f« lbdrr * 

regional developmen ^^ 

approved In-Southland 

past year Or two* is. 

main, been 

both taw materials a® 

product. 

The latest 
for the year eatf 

granted, suspenawy,^. th{( j j 
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by Roger Paul of th e 

3 Financial Tmes 

iECKYLL Island, off the coast 
rf Georgia, in the United 
Sites, is a liny, unassuming 
nto, near the unprepossessing 
of Brunswick. 

[l {j famous, nowadays, as 
the place where Andy Bean 
first learnt to wrestle with 
.iiipi ors and to bite golf balls 
i„ half. He also, at the age of 
15 , used to be the despair of the 
air range operator by suc¬ 
cessfully inking on bets that he 
could not hit a ball over the 
hedge at the end of the range, 
some 280 yards away. 

Bean has since left Jeckyll to 
nuke a small fortune on the 
United States professional golf¬ 
ing tour, and the island’s 
notoriety has reverted to its 
put. A notable past, for Jeckyll 
Idad could quite possibly be 
fa reason why World War II 
»4i won. 

The story goes back to the 
lite 1800s, when a group of the 
nrld’s wealthiest men, John 
Pierpont Morgan, William K 
Rockefeller, Joseph Pulitzer 
and Event Valentine Macey, 
decided to try and find the ideal 
holiday resort. 

From Page 26 

Strong, locally-based com¬ 
plies using local materials for 
producing goods or services for 
proven markets within the pro¬ 
vince or New Zealand or for ex¬ 
port, have the most chance of 
tuccess. 


They wanted to get away 
from the cruel winters of New 
York, to somewhere isolated, 
equable and healthy. They 
found it in Jeckyll. 

The Jeckyll Island Club they 
founded had only 100 
members. It was estimated to 
represent one-sixth of the total 
wealth of the world, and a 
glimpse of their life styles 
makes that claim seem more 
than likely. 

At the time, J P Morgan 
owned a yacht. It was 343ft 
long and spawned the original, 
much-copied remark by 
Morgan that “if you have to 
consider the cost, you've no 
business with a yacht’’. 

When it berthed a cannon 
was fired, the club attendants 
in their blue and gold uniforms 
ran down to the jetty and stood 
to attention as the great man 
came ashore. When he wem 
riding, he would inspect his 
horse wearing white gloves. He 
would wipe the horse's flank 
with his hand and if the glove 
was besmirched, another horse 
would be sent for. 

William K, the younger 
brother of John.D Rockefeller, 
built a cottage on the island 
with 25 rooms, 10 of them with 

The recent events prove that 
business created for other 
reasons, such as easing 
unemployment, may succeed in 
the short-term but in the 
longer-term, they will almost 
inevitably have the opposite ef¬ 
fect. 
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bathrooms. Richard Teller 
Crane spent $500,000 on his 
home — in 1916. 

Pulitzer, at the time of his 
membership, was going blind 
and was extremely sensitive to 
noise. His home was near the 
jetty and one day he told the 
captain of a dredge, which 
worked continuously while the 
club was open, “if you don't 
blow your whistle when pass¬ 
ing my cottage, I'll give you 
$100 a day.’’ 

Where there is wealth, there 
is frequently eccentricity, and 
the Jeckyll Island Club had its 
share. McEvers Bayard Brown, 
for instance, who was one of 
the world's wealthiest 
bachelors, found a fiancee, only 
to be jilted. He set sail in his 
yacht, finished up in Essex, 
England and waited there for 
the word that his loved one had 
changed her mind. 

He kept the yacht’s crew of 


18 on daily alert, for 36 years. 
In that lime the yacht never put 
to sea and any employee who 
even mentioned America was 
instantly sacked. He died 
forlorn. 

The first thing the 
Millionaires Club, as it became 
known, did was to build a golf 
course, and they played upon it 
until one fateful day in April 
1941. 

The millionaires were on 
Jeckyll in force when, quite 
suddenly, a German submarine 
surfaced in the channel that 
runs between the island and the 
neighbouring St Simons. It 
recharged its batteries and was 
never seen again. But within 24 
there was not one millionaire 
house left on Jeckyll. 

The Government, fearful of 
an abduction of half the 
nation's wealth, ordered im¬ 
mediate evacuation, and the 
United States Coastguard im¬ 


plemented the order within a 
day. They were too late for 
some, it is said, who cleared the 
island in 20 minutes flat. 
Houses and possessions, 
anything which could not be 
carried, were abandoned. 

Germany could not have 
done anything better-designed 
to anger the most powerful 
men in America, and within six 
months the country was at war. 
The rest you know. 

It was the end of the Jeckyll 
Island Club. Liveried flunkeys 
were hardly appropriate in the 
postwar climate, nor were 343- 
ft yachts, and the millionaires 
sold their island to the State of 
Georgia. 

The club shut, and for a 
while Jeckyll went into a 
decline. The abandoned houses 
were broken into and looted, 
and part of America’s heritage 
was allowed to rot. 

Then someone realised what 


those millionaires at the turn of 
the century had realised. Here 
was an island resort that simply 
demanded to have golf played 
on it. 

So they set about building a 
golf complex which now con¬ 
sists of three 18-hole courses, 
all of which start and finish at 
the same clubhouse, leaving 
nine holes of the millionaires’ 
unique and highly original 
course intact. 

The full circle has, in fact, 
been turned. Now anyone can 
play golf on Jeckyll. To play in 
shirt sleeves the year round, in 
a setting that attracted the 
wealthiest men in the world on¬ 
ly a few' decades ago, is worth a 
great deal more than it costs. 

1 don’t suppose he cares, but 
the world in general and golf in 
particular, has a great deal io be 
thankful lor to shot German 
U-boat commander back in 
April 1941. 


THE NEW PIPER SENECA III. 

THERE MAY BE OTHER TWIN-ENGINE 
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Resource development 


Investment on the grand scale — but other side of 


“I MUST be successful — I 
owe everybody money” - . . 
throwaway line on a novelty 
notepad holder. 

Heavy overseas borrowing 
throughout the latter half of the 
1970s has mortgaged our 
future, critics of the policy 
claim. Will the Think Big pro¬ 
tects, then, mortgage our 
children's? 

The scale of investment in 
such a concentrated number of 
industries over the next 10 
years is worrying many sideline 
observers. 

The Government admits the 
programme culls for the heavy 
reliance on overseas financiers 
— cither us debt or equity par¬ 
ticipants — to pay for their 
development from drawing 
board to on-stream production. 

Precise figures are difficult to 
pin down. Politicians, 
academics, and economists 
have had a stab at it, ranging 
roughly between $5 — $8 
billion. Undoubtedly, these 
custs will rise — witness the 
proposed Mobil gas-to-gasoline 

Table two: 

the overseas borrowings 



lilt *1 H n II 31 II HI 


guinea pig plant in Taranaki. It 
started out at S500 million, 
went to $750 million and is 
now estimated by some 
observers to cost more than 
$1000 million. 

High internal inflation, 
spec i lie project cost escalation 
and continuing creeping 
devaluation arc pushing up the 
costs of the projects all the 
time. Big wage demands will 
add to the burden as construc¬ 
tion gets under way. 

One senior Government of¬ 
ficial has said privately that 
devaluation, for example, is ad¬ 
ding S2 million a week to the 
Mobil plant costs. 

A leading Auckland design 
engineer says "a three-year con¬ 
st ruction period in New 
Zealand at today's prices will 
mean a likely price escalation of 
•I0-50 per cent". 

The Rund Corporation has 
concluded that cost over-runs 
on large scale energy projects in 
the United States "arc typically 
W0 per cent, in constant 
dollurs, for first of a kind 
energy process plant". 

And one of Wellington's 
financial leaders has described 
the energy programme as a 
“horrendous gamble" by a 
Government “playing politics 
agaitts economics". 

So although difficult to quan¬ 
tify, the capital investment for 
these ambitious development 
programmes is large by New 
Zealand standards, particularly 
as the money will be spent on 
relatively few projects. 

Clearly, the New Zealand 
capital market could not satisfy 
the demand. The compressed 
time-scale and need for finance 
in other areas of the economy 
means a large proportion or the 
capital will have to come from 
abroad. 

Indeed, a major worry for the 


economy is the decline in in¬ 
vestment inro productive areas 
generally. A depressed home 
market and inflation-created 
high interest rates have swung 
investment into more 
speculative areas. 

There is no doubt that a 
substantial increase in the rate 
of productive investment is 
needed, which must be provid¬ 
ed by a much higher rate of 
domestic savings. 

Table one illustrates the 
decline in home-based savings 
over the last decade. Domestic 
capital formation has fallen to 
18.2 per cent of gross domestic 
product in those 10 years front 
a 1971/72 figure of 24.9 per 
cent. 

Countries that have ex¬ 
perienced rapid economic 
growth such as Singapore, 
South Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong have followed the 
same trend — but in the oppo¬ 
site direction. That is the 
dilemma facing New Zealand. 

The (able also illustrates the 
increasing dependence on 
overseas investment to sustain 
the economy and the continu¬ 
ing balance of payments deficit. 
Overseas funding now 
represents some 4 per cent of 
GDP. 

As a result the repayment 
burden — both interest and 
capital — has become an in¬ 
creasing factor in the economy. 
Tabic Twn shows that burden. 

Reserve Rank Governor Ray 
White has also had some 
thoughts on the issue. His 
March, 1980, address to Well¬ 
ington accountants was later 
reproduced in the bank’s 
bulletin: 

“The answer to . . .the 
degree to which we should 
mortgage the future is not so 
easy. The borrowings could be 
said to be justified if they 
enable policies to be followed 
— both in the Government and 
private sectors — which result 
in increases in production of 
sufficient amount to enable the 
debt to be serviced while leav¬ 
ing New Zealanders at that 
time no worse olT than they 
would have been if the borrow¬ 
ing had not taken place. 

“No one will ever know 
whether or not this criterion 
has been met so the policy must 
be a serious constraint on 
future production and at the 
same time to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour and capital 
by every available means. 

“Further borrowing is in¬ 
evitable in the short term, but it 
is clear that we should reduce 
the amount we have to borrow 
for normal balance of payments 
reasons as quickly as possible. 

. . the only satisfactory 
answer is to increase produc¬ 
tion by New Zealanders using 
New Zealand resources ond at 
the same time achieve the 
necessary change in the export- 
import ration. Finding a way to 
achieve the first part of this 
solution, difficult though it 
may be, becomes more impor¬ 
tant day by day." 

The imported capital content 
of the big projects will add to 
this already significant payback 
problem. Prime Minister Mul- 
doon likes to separate the big 
projects and general invest¬ 
ment. 

The big projects will be built 
with borrowed ‘’project 
finance”, whereas investment 
iri agriculture, small business 
and other sectors will come 
from “the general pool" which 
would, in turn, be bulk up 
from the surpluses created by 
the big projects. 

Energy Under-sccre|ary 
Barry Brill elaborated on the 
Government’s thinking on pro¬ 


ject finance to NBR: "The pro¬ 
ject financing is dealt with on a 
different basis to overseas bor¬ 
rowing that finances a budget 
deficit." 

The deficit borrowing, he 
said, is viewed as working 
capital and "the fact that New 
Zealand will be building up 
large project debts should not 
necessarily be a constraint on 
working capital”. 

To make sure the message 
is spread among money circles 
around the world, the Govern¬ 
ment's US bankers have been 
instructed to tell inter¬ 
national financiers about the 
projects. 

In particular, said Brill, they 
are being told "not to confuse 
the projects with the balance of 
payments issue". 

The success of the Govern¬ 
ment’s gospel is evidenced by 
the fact that there would now 
appear to be no shortage of 


overseas financiers keen to pro¬ 
vide capital for the major pro¬ 
jects. 

US banker Fred Wittemore, 
from New York’s Morgan 
Stanley and Co Inc, told a New 
Zealand audience at the end of 
April that "the finance is 
available — its just a matter of 
the people here getting them 
(the projects) underway". 

Not unnaturally, Muldoon 


agrees; a few days later he said 
there was a queue of bankers 
lining up at New Zealand’s 
door with project finance. 

Like the final cost of the pro¬ 
jects, their imported capital 
content is hard to quantify. But 
it will be substantial. 

The Planning Council's Eric 
Haywood, by adding indirect 
import costs such us sub¬ 
contractor plant, thinks the im¬ 


ported content will he.bo*s 
p er cent of 5 

The New Zealand fain 
of Economic Research *■. 
direct import content at 5(L 
cent with indirect impend 
top. 

Whitremore reckoned 
70 per cent of the total j nnr 
mem would need to come fit- 
overseas. He said New Zeabrd 
would have to face up todefuv 


Table One: Investment as percentage of GOP 

Capital Formation Financed by 


1971/72 
1972/73 
1973/74 
1974/75 
1976/76 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1 980/81 lest) 


Fixed 

20.6 

22.3 

22.6 

25.7 

27.2 

25.1 

22.1 
20.2 

18.5 

17.5 


Stocks 

4.6 

1.4 
3.9 

9.5 

3.1 

5.1 

4.1 
1.8 
6.4 

4.7 


Total 

25.2 
23.7 
26.5 

35.2 

30.3 

30.2 

26.2 
22.0 
24 9 
22.2 


Domestic 
Funds 
24.9 
25.4 
25.4 
21.2 
21.3 
23 9 
21.2 

19.1 

21.2 

18.2 


Ovwieai 

Fundi 

03 

•1.7 

1.1 

140 

90 

6.3 

50 

29 

37 

40 
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the coin is big-league debt burden 


financing on a greater scale 
than ever before. 

Whether overseas financing 
is for “project finance” or “the 
general pool", the effect will 
siill be felt throughout the 
economy; certainly, the 
Government effort to separate 
them cuts no ice with a number 
0 f bankers and economists 
spoken to by NBR. 

The end result, they say, will 
be the same: an increased debt 
burden that must filter through 


into other sectors of the 
economy. 

Again, no experts are able to 
quantify the level or time-scale 
involved in repayment of both 
interest and capital. The In¬ 
stitute of Economic Research, 
for example, has been able to 
go only as far as this: "In 
essence, the initial resource 
burden of getting the projects 
under way is eased by overseas 
borrowing, but at some real 
future cost." 


The nation has been given a 
political vision that says we will 
be building these projects over 
the next decade and by 1990 we 
will be able to sit back and reap 
the benefits. 

But there remains scepticism 
in financial circles about that 
end-of-decade lime-scale. 

The debt burden, for in¬ 
stance, will eat up a large slice 
of the net foreign earnings. 
Profit repriation will also eat 
into the earnings potential. 


1974/75 

1976/76 

1976/77 

1977/78 

197B/79 

1979/80 


Table Three: Sources of foreign 
United Australia United Canada 

investment ($NZ millions) 
Japan EEC Asia & 

Other 

Total 

Kingdom 

54.6 

67.3 

States 

33.7 

11.7 

12.7 

0 7 

Oceania 

2.6 

6.5 

179.7 

29.2 

38.7 

23.7 

3.8 

9.4 

6.7 

-2.9 

6.2 

114.8 

100.6 

92.1 

58.8 

4.8 

12.3 

4.5 

0.9 

4.9 

278.9 

97.8 

76.4 

-14.5 

0.9 

-2.7 

■ 5.5 

5.4 

2.4 

159.2 

203.4 

27.1 

37.4 

0.1 

-9.4 

2.0 

2.6 

0 8 

263.9 

138.1 

99.5 

89.6 

11.9 

-12.0 

10.7 

■ 2.3 

9.2 

342.7 


COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 1 

WITH AN EYE 

COMPUTER CONSULTANTS' latest Qantol system If is you 

enjoy the best of both worlds. i 

Our Qantel system enables effective business management. ! > 

Youcan 

— automate your bread and butter office throughput 

— look at any specific area In cross section 

— analyse and make Informed projections 

— undertake sophisticated word processing to streamline 
your typing output. 

These four functions wrapped 
up into one compact Installation 
make it the best business tool 
available today! 

Automate your 
‘Bread and Butter' 
business. 

Automate your routine 
bread and butler business. 

Our 'Solutions’ Programs Include 
Order Entry, Invoicing, Debtors, 

Slock Analysis, Sales Analysis, 

General Ledger and financial _ __ 

statements, Creditors, Payroll etc. The design of our 'Solutions’ 

Programs ensures your Information is kept completely current at all times. 

Revolutionise your typing turnaround 

Revolutionise your lyplng turnaround. Qantel provides you with a 

word processing capability. The beauty of tills one Is that you *■“ 
and utilise information already In store. 

As well, you have the normal word processing functions of cpj ^ 
alterations, personalised correspondence, document assenw 
[editing and nigh quality printing. 


’V: ; 


NB Minus sign (-) Indicates investment outflow. 

Direct Investment figures made up of: holdings of paid up capital; inter-company indebtedness; 
reserves; net branch assets and other investments. 


And companies may decide to 
hasten their repayment 
schedule. 

All three will channel earn¬ 
ings away from the main aim of 
the projects — to rid New 
Zealand of its long-running 
balance of payments deficit 
which is viewed, along with in¬ 
flation, as a critical economic 
depressant. 

The form of overseas financ¬ 
ing is important, too. The debt 
or equity question. 

Don Brash, in the Planning 
Council’s Investment Issues, 
provided this analysis of the 
two: "On the face of ii, borrow¬ 
ing overseas is clearly a 
preferable way of getting access 
to overseas capital: the rate of 
interest payable is likely to be 
lower than the rate of profit, 
and borrowing involves ceding 
little if any domestic cMilrnl 
over the economy. 

“But the two ways of gutting 


THE Governor of the Bank of England, Gordon Richardson, made 
some telling points about the British development of the Norih Soa 
oil fields in the annual Ashhrfdgo lecture in London last 
November. 

His conclusion: **. . . taking account of what we have huii to 
pay to develop tho North Soa. wo aro not batter off than we wore 
10 yoars ago, when we imported nil at much lowoi world prices." 

In Now Zealand we are about to embark on u maior programme 
of energy industrialisation, calling For large capital investment. Is 
the North Saa argument relevant to our Think Big lor Think 
Growth, as the Prime Minister has now decided to call them) pre¬ 
lects? 

NBR reporter Allan Parker, in a series examining the big projects 
and their implications, this week looks at (he investment isso-s. 



ODUCE A BUSINESS SYSTEM 
R TOMORROW... 





.WHILE KEEPING 


Qicplan—the forward thinking 
module that lets you see where 
you’re going. No other < ompuiei 
has this unique tool which will 
allow vou to analyse, plan, 
project and monitor 
progress. Budgeting, lax 
planning, cash flow 
projections, production 
planning, feasibility 
studies and long term 
planning are some of the 
functions now available to 
management. 

Only a face lo face 
demonstration will allow 
you to discover the 
exciting possibilities and 
applications of this tool for 
your business. 


QICPLAN- 
the forward 
thinking module. 



EVE ON TODAY! 


ht2? uter Con sultants' philosophy of designing 
(S!* 88 systems means that they are efficient, 

J2JP °Perate and, above all, are developed 
Eo Y for Nev v Zealand's businesses. , . . 

» eu soon be Installing our lOOth Qantel Business Computer In New Zealand. The reason for our 
ccess is the reason you should pick up that phone—we believe that effective systems, 
^rvlce and on-going support are as important as the equipment Itself. ■ ■ 



access, to overseas capital arc 
fundamentally different, -and 
cannot be compared in this 
simplistic way. 

"Foreign investment (equity) 
almost never gives access in 
capitu) alone: usually foreign 
investment brings with it ac¬ 
cess to technical and 
managerial know-how, and 
often access to markets also. 

"Indeed, where foreign in¬ 
vestment provides none of 
these extra benefits, the rate of 
profit earned un it rarely ex¬ 
ceeds the rate of interest." 

Braslt concluded: "An addi¬ 
tional factor to consider is llial 
the mnmim which New 
Zealand can borrow in world 
capital markets is not 
unlimited. Wc have an ex¬ 
cellent re put at inn in those 
markets, and rightly so, hut n 
would be iinrealisiic to expect 
them to provide all the capital 
we can use productively. 

"Tins emphasises the point 
that the issue is not equity in¬ 
vestment .'i borrowing, Inn 
equity investment a»J borrow¬ 
ing." 

Piiea foreign investment be¬ 
tween 1*17-1-80 totalled SllVJ 
million (See Table Three) In 
contrast, gross overseas debt 
rose by nearly fl billion 1 -jm 
year alone. 

To date, there have been no 
indications that equity financ¬ 
ing (which also encourages the 
retention of capital rather than 
prepat rial ion) will be the domi¬ 
nant form of big project financ¬ 
ing. 

Another consideration in any 


examination of the invest me i.r 
issues surrounding tile big pro¬ 
jects is tlie increased compelt- 
lion for capital generated hv 
such a vigorous dcvelopiuvn' 
programmed. 

Like other areas such a 
Labour, Australia will he 
strong competitor for inu-rn.i 
lional finance in pursue its own 
development projects. A1 reach 
it is looking to Japan as an allet- 
native source of Mtpply. 

The ».liicf economist of the 
ANZ Banking Group, Alistet 
Maitland, recently said 
Australia is liking a similai 
Munition as New Zealand 

The major financial n-sirami 
mi Australian development am¬ 
bit nuts will he the ability of the 
economy to absorb the lame 
quantities of capital. 

And, again like New 
Zealand, other sectors of the in¬ 
ternal ccoinmiy will be in com¬ 
pel it ion for whai I'm.tiki- is 
available doineuu.illy. 

Will d-.-m.md from the hiv 
protect developers dry up in¬ 
vestment finance suiiues I’m 
other sectors of the emitoui;. 
Whai effect will the- itkrc.is- , d 
competition fur capital li.iv>- >m 
ul ready-high interest tales' 

The Hunk Big proponents 
ate und'Mibieilb tclu-w-l ih.« 
the ,e question % ji-. 
unanswerable. The- impact of 
the projects cannot be guagetf 
accurately until the theory 
becomes the reality. 


NEXT WEEK: Tun years on - 
did we make the right decisions 
today? 
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Report function... 

QanTel offers on-the-spot access to rite Solutions informal** 1 ‘ a nlJ$J 
with the Qantel Report Generator you can produce delaiiea, ^ 

reports on any aspect of your business In minutes. And you 
the help of a programmer. It*s that easy! , 
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Coro 


Distinctive styling breaks 


jtylingbrej 

away from the look- alike 
sameness of competitors. 



One look tells you 1981 
Corona is all-new. Sleek, sharply 
sloping chiselled nose with 
squared headlights and 
strong black bumpers. 

Corona is a strong-looking 
big car with distinctive 
styling that breaks 
away from the 
look-alike 


sameness of its competitors.This is 
enduring style—classic, strong, 
individual. 


Fabulous T Series engine- 
3T 1800ccaod2T l600cc. 
Superior rdiability- 
seusational economy. 

Under the sleek bonnet is 
Tbyota’s incredible T series engine. 3T 
in the Corona XT and 2T in the 
Corona XR. The T series combines 
outstanding reliability with excellent 
economy (3T 1800cc proved to return 
up to 7.2 litres per 100km—38mpg). 


Much more spacious inside 
back seat room vastly 
Improved. 

One drive 
and you 
know — the 
1981 Corona 
is the biggest, 
roomiest Corona 



ever. 

This is 

particularly noticeable in the rear 
seat. Now re-located and re-designed 
it gives outstanding roominess. 


New 
colour 
range 
released! 

See the latest 
colour 
co-ordinated 
Corona now. 

Its fresh new colours 
inside and out, add a 
distinctive touch of class to 
Corona’s brilliant new design. 


New full-doth seating- 
Newdash layout. 

The 1981 Corona has all-new 
instrumentation too — a completely 
new dash layout. The front and rear 
seats now give you the luxury look fl® 1 
comfort of full-doth facings- 

It’s bolder—it’s bigger—i ts 
all new for 1981. Test drive 1981 : .< 
Corona at your Tbyota Dealer now. 

Current Prices 


XR Sedan 

XT Sedan $12,1*3. 

XT Stationwagon $13,095, AutoSj w 
Liftback $13,995. AutoJM^ 


$12! 195] Auto$l2$£ 


1 
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The business side of government: why it is necessary 


IA u McLean has obviously 
Sd some valuable Insights 
£u> how government depart- 
n»nts work, through his 
membership of the parliamen- 
..ry public Expenditure Com- 

mince >nd P! r ‘ icul " 
riough his chairing of the sub¬ 
committee which examines 
financial management in 
vaious trading departments, 
gut what has he found? 

On the positive side, he notes 
■Ac “good quality of staff 
employed’' and “the high stun- 
rid of professionalism" “No 
one was fiddling the books and 

the cash was all accounted for”. 

The difficulties were that “the 
good people In state trading 
deiartraents are working with 
their hands tied”. 

This does ruse the question 
a io why McLean and others 
«ho have the ability to untie 
the hands of the good people 
hive not done so. His 
iipiments revert to the sug¬ 
gestion that the major problems 
"lie in the very basis of state 
departments and are therefore 
insoluble while the business re¬ 
mains a department of state”. 

Let us examine those specific 
aspects of state departmental 
operations that he sees as 
ireahng these insoluble prob¬ 
lems. 

“Departments are responsi¬ 
ble to Parliament for the detail 
of their operations”. It is 
curious, to say the least, to find 
i member of Parliament itemise 
this factor as a disadvantage. 

May I venture to Suggest that 
the anti-red tape bandwagon 
has begun to roll for one very 
j' simple reason: there is a con- 
j diet between allowing private 
, organisations freedom of action 
I ard regulating their actions so 
that they do not rip off con- 
sumers, escape their tax oblige-' 
lions, despoil the environment, 
and io on. 

The traditional way of resolv- 
this conflict has been to 
regulate the activity of the 
private concern. It ia so dif- 
to regulate these activities 
It ,ht Kpilatory mechanism 
J?®* extensive hnd is seen 
to be cumbersome and trivial. 
Direct control of operating 
«ouons has the single advart- 
TL. blowing the various 
®““c*s between, for example, 
the environment, pro¬ 
fs and consumer prices, aer- 
^and economic viability, to 
« resolved without going to 

njiJ^k of P romul gatlng 
regulations that say 
can be done, and what can- 
5 me> ^ who h «l to bfe 
J™* 1010 get permission to 
10 authority to atop 
»meone else doing it. K 

lenofTJu ,enance of “me 
ri f **** * between con- 

CUE*- and ronflic- 

' 5L22» 18 the ‘ask of 

SEw? 1 - G ? v ! rnmcnts can 

iija teguiatmg or by do*. 
If i h g them selves. • 

(W-j T tr y to encourage in- 
from: parliSmen- 

I ^^by^tablishing- 
state 

ihJS*** thev willed 
toqspJj ‘° regu ‘ ate theae 

widely fijWE ! hc raore 

? twuhed public interest.: 

come thi't* !fe lr °nical out- 
'^rierbv^. of ac- 
Wnkj X ud b rf hmg Com ' 
“SitbStTot 


In NBR (March 2) Ian McLoan, MP, made the case for transform¬ 
ing various state businesses Into corporations or limited liability 
companies as Boon as possible. 

In this letter to the editor. Berry Tucker, general secretary of the 
Public Service Association replies. 


of the departmental system” is 
interpreted. 

It is quite clear from the 
book, Government Accounting 
in New Zealand, by David 
Preston, that: 

(a) Trading departments have b 
very different set of procedures 
to follow from other “ad¬ 
ministrative” departments; and 

(b) There is scope to allow 
branches of departments that 
do trade with the public to 




Ian McLean . . . remedy in his 
hands. 

operate in a different way, pro¬ 
vided that public Bcounting 
systems arc revised to take ac¬ 
count of the special needs of 
specific government activities. 

If the existing accounting 
system is too rigid, then it must 
be changed. A more adven¬ 
turous and far-sighted ap¬ 
proach to financial and accoun¬ 
ting management could well oc¬ 
cupy the minds of politicians 
with good effect. It may be a 
complex task, but that is not a 
sufficient reasdh for not tackl¬ 
ing it. 

“State departments are run 
by bureaucrats”. The implica¬ 


tion behind this criticism is 
that large corporations are not. 
Quaint notions of the past 
“golden age” where innovative 
risk-takers set up their 
businesses, made the decisions, 
took the risks and supervised 
the operations of the enterprise, 
may well have a romantic ap¬ 
peal to some; they do not ac¬ 
cord with modem-day commer¬ 
cial reality. 

One only has to look around 
at some of‘the massive cor¬ 
porate planning mistakes that 
have been made in the interna¬ 
tional motor vehicle industry to 
appreciate that corporate 
bureaucracies can generate 
failures approaching the level 
of disaster. 

Inevitably they come running 
to governments for a healthy 
dole out of taxpayers' money, 
for some form of protection, for 
subsidies or guaranteed loans, 
and so on. 

Corporate bureaucracies can 
impose a massive cost on the 
tax payer. They have in the 
past, they are doing so at pre¬ 
sent, and they will continue to 
do so in the future in various 
parts of the world. 

These are the facts of life, 
and surely policy should be 
based on n firm understanding 
of reality rather than on a 
hankering after a dream. 

“The taxpayer quietly picks 
up the loss from state trading 
departments”. Nor so quietly, 
in feci. The great advantage of 
having trading departments 
located within the state is that 
the size of profits or losses, 
developing financial structure, 
and the causes for those losses, 
are matters for public record 
and for public debate. 

The difficulty with corporate 
activity is that remedial action 
is sought very often at the level 
of disaster. The taxpayer’s am¬ 
bulance is always at the bottom 
of the cliff; the taxpayer's 
carpenter never builds the 
fence at the top: 

If McLean is worried about 
"generous underwriting” of 
state trading department losses. 



The "public Barvant Image" ... ihey have their uses 



he would be horrified at some 
of the bills that are being 
presented to the British and 
American governments at the 
present time by companies that 
are sustaining big losses but 
which have to be kept going for 
employment und export 
reasons. 

In New Zealand the levels of 
subsidy that are in many ways 
hidden through tax conces¬ 
sions, incentives, generous elec¬ 
tricity supply tariffs and so on, 
should be taken into account 
before the rather bland and un¬ 
substantiated statement can be' 
made that state trading depart¬ 
ments pass the loss on to the 
tax payer whereas companies 
do not. 

It all seems to be not much or 
a case to answer. The disturb¬ 
ing aspect of politically trendy, 
quick-fire solutions is that there 
are some aspects that have been 
left out ol the debate. 

• The first concerns capital 
funding. Successful state enter¬ 
prises have usually had two 
characteristics: they have taken 
a large amount of capital to get 
established and revenue returns 
have come on stream after a 
long period of time. McLean's 
own example of the Forest Ser¬ 
vice is a case in point. 

The state is in an ideal posi¬ 
tion to fund capital develop¬ 
ment in these vital 8reas, but a 
company would soon come up 
against a borrowing constraint 
if its prospects for earning 
revenue to service loans were 
limited in the medium-term. 

The company-type approach 


would tend to cut out longer- 
term development and rein¬ 
force the short-sighted obses¬ 
sion with immediate returns. 

If it had been followed in the 
past, the forest resource would 
probably not exist at present. If 
the philosophy is adopted now, 
who can tell what resources 
will not be developed for the 
future? 

The second issue concerns 
the bearing of risk. State 
trading departments allow a 
spreading of risk across a 
number of enterprises and 
make (hat risk bearable. 

Companies with a defined 
area of interest and activity 
would simply not undertake 
various projects because each 
project could, in itself, con¬ 
stitute a higher risk than die 
company could be prepared to 
bear. 

Finally, there are a number 
of “non-commercial” activities 
that are undertaken by ail state 
trading departments, such as 
the funding of research and 
development projects that are 
of benefit to the industry as a 
whole and those that are of 
“high-risk” in commercial 
terms, and the provision of free 
or subsidised social and com¬ 
mercial services. 

In another source, McLean 
suggests that these activities 
can be entrusted to indepen¬ 
dent enterprises through a 
suitable statement In the ar¬ 
ticles of the company. ■ 

• There are two problems here. 
An essentially political decision 
is being • transferred — 


unreasonably in my view —- to a 
company management. 

Secondly, where there is u 
conflict between service and 
profit — which there inevitably 
will be — the “bottom line" 
will determine the decision. 
The service side ofstme trading 
operations will be emasculated. 

There are problems with 
some state trading depart¬ 
ments. McLean recognises a 
few of them. “We found a 
grave shortage of qualified ac¬ 
countants'*. The solution here 
may require the state to 
upgrade its pray structure so 
that it can recruit a sufficient 
number of suitably qualified 
personnel. 

“The total staff employed are 
subject to a stalT ceiling". 
McLean doesn't add that the 
siad'ceiling is also shrinking by 
administrative fiat. The 
remedy is in the hands of the 
Government! 

He also notes that some 
management accountancy 
systems were inadequate. 
Again, vision and reform can 
equip the state to play its role 
in looking ahead, bearing the 
risks, balancing diverse in¬ 
terests, and creating a pro¬ 
sperous harmonious Bnd pro¬ 
gressive economy, capable of 
responding to the diverse needs 
of the members of the com¬ 
munity. 

That is the real task of 
government. If the government 
cannot face up io those tasks, 
the question has to be asked as 
to whether or not It really has 
the will to govern. 
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Way-out Wolfe reaches new heights with space saga 


by Gordon McLauchlan 
SPACE travel — ofT the cur¬ 
rent affairs agenda for most of 
the 1970s — made a dramatic 
re-entry into public con¬ 
sciousness a few weeks ago 
with the successful start of the 
space shuttle project. 

Which makes right now an 
appropriate time to revive an 
interest in the beginnings of the 
space age, the Project Mercury 
y.cars, with a most extraor¬ 
dinary book, The Right Stuff by 
Tom Wolfe. 


Wolfe was the whizz-bang 
psychedelic kid of American 
journalism in the 19G0s and 
early 1970s who authored such 
verbal extravaganzas as The 
Kandy-Kobred Tangerine-Flake 
Streamline Baby, then Mauve 
Gloves, Madmen, Chiller and 
Vine and Radical Chic and 
Mau-Mauing the Flak Catchers. 

New Zealanders, reeling 
from the impact of these titles, 
were never the fans of Wolfe 
that sophisticates became in 
America and Britain. 


About five years ago, he 
started researching the early 
days of the space race and the 
background of the men who 
became the original astronauts. 

Last year, he published this 
warm, bubbling book that 
moves at the pace of a Redstone 
Rocket and pushes journalism 
right through the boundary of 
the novel, always probing im¬ 
aginatively to understand the 
feelings and motivations of the 
men who had that slightly 


crazy component, The Right 
Stuff. 

The way to the sky in the 
first place was paved by a 
disparate group of eccentrics 
bouncing out of unmown pad- 
docks by virtue of a combina¬ 
tion of mechanical wizardry' 
and derring-do aboard spindly 
contraptions held together by 
wire; sometimes not holding 
together. 

The door to space was eased 
open by engineers and scien¬ 
tists in white coats firing chim¬ 


panzees and astronauts precise¬ 
ly into orbir round the earth. 

The thumbs-up, chocks-, 
sway, devil-may-care image of 
the aviator lasted until well 
after World War II but 
somewhere, gradually, he 
became more sober, more 
mathematical, less intuitive. 

When the first astronauts 
were assembled, their image 
was purposefully blandcd by 
skilled public relations practi¬ 
tioners into a smooth Readers 




One for the Road 

Lanier’s Microcassette portable 
lets you fly through paperwork 
when you’re travelling. 


One for the Office 

Now theyVe got a small 
microcassette desktop 
when you’re not. 


(identical I Mini-Cassette I version available and choice of portables) 

Lanier announces a great new way to stay on top 
of paperwork! The OMNI desktop microcassette 
dictating machine - remarkably small... 
easy fingertip control... exceptional sound quality 


Talking is so much faster than writing. 
So when you dictate, you cut down on 
the time you spend on paperwork. All you 
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than a standard piece of typing paper! And 
it’s not only smaller, it’s easier — lets you 
get more done in less time. 


One versatile machine that does 
two jobs. Lanier’s OMNI is a transcriber 
as well as a dictating machine. It converts 
instantly — simply, by swapping a foot 
control and headset for the microphone. 

One for the office. One for the road. 
Lanier’s OMNI and Vest Pocket Secretary. 
Together they’ll help you get more 
accomplished in the office and when 
you’re travelling. In both the size is 
small, the price low and the sound 
quality high. \ 

So move up. to microcassette desktop 
dictation with Lanier. To learn more 
about them, mail the coupon or call us at 
the numbers on the left. 
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Digni type of plastic, Anuricc 
mce-boy perfection, 

It wasn’t like that ralW.i 
Wolfe tells the dJR 
of the talented and veryw 
jet jockeys who rode the fin 
American rockets m g, 
yonder beyond the wide bs 
yonder. 

They were, in fact, a mack 
group, selfish, dciti- 
daredevils, apart from the £ 
likeable of them, itolic, 

Presbyterian John Glenn. ' 
But not less interesting ti 
the groups of pilots most of e, 
astronauts sprang from, fc 
men involved in the Jl! 
rocket project that at one wp 
may well have been choie 
ahead of Mercury for the thar 
to put Americans in spice. 

One of them, Chuck Ytaji-, 
went through the joundlwtf 
before the British, iccordiiijii 
Wolfe, but his teat in 
classified. \ 

In the early days of Prc.r T 
Mercury, these X-15 p ‘n 
who actually flew their rod 1 . 
despised the astronaut! 
passive instrument readers s':' 
didn’t need to have the nr 
stud*. 

And these pilots scorn?: 
their colleagues when it vac 
nounced that chimpanzees 


Ken Fletcher gets industry’s highest award 



Tom Wolfe.. ■ brilliant. 


would make the ^ 
flights both beyond ^ 
the atmosphere and W 

°Bui superior 
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IN recognition of his con¬ 
tribution to the plastics 
industry, Ken Fletcher, an 
associate member of the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission, has been awarded the 
highest accolade the industry 
can bestow. 

The Baekeland Award, nam¬ 
ed after Belgian-American 
chemist and inventor Leo 


Baekeland, was presented to 
Fletcher for his more than 35 
yearB of service to the local 
plastics industry . 

Fletcher began his career in 
plastics shortly after World 
War II while working for the 
New Zealand Glass Company. 
At that time, he said, the com¬ 
pany had a small interest in 


plastics, mainly compression 
moulding. 

A realisation that plastics 
would become an important in¬ 
dustrial material in years to 
come prompted Fletcher to in¬ 
vestigate plastics further, and 
his new found knowledge of the 
material led to his appointment 
as manager of AHI Plastics in 
1949. 


Under Fletcher's direction, 
the company moved into the 
plastics extrusion field and 
scored a New Zealand first, in 
producing extruded black 
water piping. 

He was elected president of 
the Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand in 1957. 

“The industry at that stage, 
had started to become quite 


New technique for spanning large areas 


A NEW building concept 
designed to slash the costs of 
spanning large areas is appear¬ 
ing in New Zealand. 

Well-established in the 
United States and Europe, 
where the method is used to 
cover areas as large as entire 
sports stadiums, the system has 
been adapted for New Zealand 
conditions. 

Involved is the use of special¬ 
ty strengthened, long-life 
plastics supported either by 
light-weight frames or by air 
pressure. 

One New Zealand structure, 
over an Invercargill ice rink, 
covers 30,000 sq ft (2790 sq m) 
and is supported by a simple 
rao horsepower motor, which 
is more than enough to 
pressurise the dome. 

A second major use of the 
new building method was seen 
at the recent Aucklond Easter 
Show where a hemispherical 
dome enclosed "Cinema 180", 
a new experience in nil-action 
movies. 

In the latter case the 
polyester reinforced PVC cover 
«js supported on a light, 
tabular steel frame. 


The technology for the 
material used in New Zealand, 
"Camion Airflex", is basically 
European with the addition of a 
considerable amount of New 
Zealand expertise and ex¬ 
perience, according to the 
manufacturer of Airflex, Nylex 
Fletcher Ltd. 

Nylex manufacturers Airflex 
using a centre core of woven 
polyester fabric for dimensional 
stability and strength and with 
a coating of PVC on both sides. 

The PVC is treated against 
ultra violet light and incor¬ 
porates flame retardant and 
biological inhibitor properties. 

"Airflex is a competely new 
concept in btiilding for New 
Zealand,” says Nylex Fletcher 
national sales manager Bob 
Hutton. 

Its potential, he believes, lies 
particularly with frame- 
supported structures and 
especially in such uses as 
warehousing. In the 
agricultural area, it is par¬ 
ticularly useful for structures 
such as hay barns and tractor 
sheds. 

One of the greatest appeals of 


the system is its light-weight, 
providing not only low cost but 
also the option of portability. 
One of the two approved New 
Zealand fabricators of Airflex 
believes building costs can be 
cut by up to two thirds, com¬ 
pared with conventional con¬ 
struction methods. 

Doug Potter, of Potters Sup¬ 
plies in Gore, has recently in¬ 
stalled a bench nearly 40 
metres long for use in major 
contracts involving high- 
frequency electronic welding of 
the Airflex material. 

Potters Supplies fabricated 
the Airflex dome covering the 
Glace Ice Rink in Invercargill 
where a larger than Olympic- 
size ice rink is covered. 

Hood New Zealand Ltd, of 
Auckland, with the company's 
experience of the intricacies of 
sail-making, fabricated the 
curved structure covering 
Leisure Holdings' "Cinema 
180" dome, which will be used 
as a travelling feature at shows 
throughout New Zealand. 

Airflex 750 grade — for small 
to medium structures — was 
used in the Easter Show dome 


and the heavier and stronger 
Airflex 950 for the Invercargill 
ice rink. 

A life span of 10 to 15 yearB is 
expected for Airflex in New 
Zealand, says Hutton. Euro¬ 
pean structures have stood for 
nearly 20 years and arc "still 
going strong." 

High frequency welding — 
no stitches — means the 
material is absolutely air and 
waterproof. Choice of colours 
can be unlimited, although care 
must be taken with the 
durability of pigments used. 
Nylex currently oilers white 
(the most popular for reasons of 
light transmission), red, blue 
and yellow. 

The material has been ex¬ 
ported to Australia for use in 
circus tents and is ideally suited 
to transportable structures — 
temporary storage, Held day 
structures, const ruction site 
buildings and the like. But Hob 
Hutton emphasises that Air Ilex 
i$ designed for long-term effi¬ 
ciency, whether covering 
school swimming pools, large- 
size warehouses or, perhaps, 
completely covering car yards. 


sophisticated, but efforts to 
gain wider recognition for 
plastics and particularly 
plastics workers, were negated 
by the lack of provision for peo¬ 
ple involved with plastics to 
belong to any industrial 
union," he said. 

Fletcher was the driving 
force behind gaining initial ac¬ 
ceptance of the use of plastics 
materials in this country, and 
gaining access for plastics 
workers to belong to the 
Engineers Union, a move that 
has had on-going benefits for 
the industry. 

His knowledge of the needs 
and aspirations of the industry 
led to his appointment and a 
subsequent 11-year term — as 
industry assessor for all award 
matters concerning the plastics 
industry. 

During (his rime, he was 
responsible for the introduction 
of standards for plastics and 
piloted regulations for dust 
hazard explosion control in fac¬ 
tories, something thut was of 
great concern in the early days 
of plastics use. 

In 1959 Fletcher become a 
partner in the Auckland-based 
company, Clear file Plastics 
Ltd, “and witnessed the in¬ 
dustry's transition from a gini- 
inikry era, into a sophisticated, 
high-technology and vital 
manufacturing industry." 

His knowledge and 
understanding of the industry 
led to his appointment as an 
associate member of the In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission, during its survey of 
the plastics industry. 

In presenting the award, 
John Mason said Fletcher •; 
contribution to the New 
Zealand plastics industry were 



Ken Flotcher 
farts. 


piano Bring et- 


eqiial in relative terms to those 
of the person the award is nam¬ 
ed after. 

"And there could he :i no 
more pleasing duty for me to 
perform before my term as 
president of this institute 
ends,” he said. 

Baekeland, who died in New 
York in 19-M, developed 
"Vclox", a revolutionary 
photographic paper, mid alter 
Eastman Kodak acquired hi*, 
holdings in the company 
manufacturing the product, he 
lomtmiod his r^earch wurk 
<md invented Kikeltic — a iv.*v. 
and vital dcvkopmeni ih.ii 
became the genesis of today's 
plastics industry. 


DIAL YOURSELF 
■ONVENTION 





r 1 



If you’ve got a convention or conference on 
your hands, then hand it to one of our Flag Inns 
Convention Co-ordinators. 

They’ll arrange the accommodation, the 
catering, cine, sound and audio visual equipment. 

in fact everything you need to run a successful 
convention or conference. 

There are Flag Inns with superb conference 
facilities in every major city and provincial area. 

Each offering an extensive range of 
accommodation, all with private bathrooms, telephone, 
television, radio, and off street parking! 

Just pick up the phone today and let a Flag 
Convention Co-orainator take the hassles off your 
hands. 



726-964 


For a free copy of the “Flag Inns Convention 
Guide”, send this coupon to The Convention 
Co-ordinator, Flag Inns, P.O. Box 3654, Auckland 1. 
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Priority industry — but recycling vital, says Shearer [Teeth for the ‘Buy British’ campaign 


THE plastics industry is now 
of strategic importance to the 
New Zealand economy, 
Science and Technology 
Minister Ian Shearer main¬ 
tains. 

"Plastics products are firmly 
embedded in our total economy 


and there is no doubt that there 
is still an enormous range of 
future possibilities for other 
uses of plastics,” he told 
delegates to the 37th Plastics 
Institute annual conference in 
Rotorua. 

And Shearer maintained that 




European consumers 
favour plastics 


EUROPEAN consumers are In 
general favourably disposed 
towards plastics, a stirvey com¬ 
missioned by the Finnish 
Plastics industries Federation 
has established. 

According to the survey more 
than 50 per cent of the people 
who come into contact .with 
some type of plastic consider it 
to be practical and durable, but 
also inflammable. 

Yet plastics were given best 
marks in the survey for elec¬ 
trical engineering and elec¬ 
tronics applications. 

Those surveyed considered 
plastic is practical, hygienic 
and durable when used for 
packaging, but it also easily 
becomes rubbish in itself. 

And in the building industry, 
plastic was found to be a good 
heat insulator, practical and 
easy to mould, durable and 
weather resistant, h also saves 
energy costs but it is inflam¬ 
mable. 

in household goods and ap¬ 
pliances, plastic is first and 
foremost a practical, durable, 
hygienic, chemically-resistant 
and attractive material. It is in¬ 
expensive, but it is inflam¬ 
mable, according to the people 
surveyed. 

The Finnish federation says 
the survey established there 
was a poor basic knowledge of 
plastics generally. 

Of the four main plastics, 
PVC was the only widely 
known one, according to Kari 
Jolas, managing director of the 
federation. 

The use of materials such as 
acrylic and polyester plastics in 
artificial fibres was also fairly 
common knowledge. 

However, only l per cent of 
those interviewed for the 
survey knew of polyethylene, 
or that it is used extensively In 
the packaging industry for 
plastic sheets, bags, and sacks. 

Jalas said this was significant 
as Finns use considerable 
amounts of polyethylene; 25 
kilos a person each-year. 

The survey found 1 that the 
various age groups, social 
groups and sexes, all have a 


the industry's contribution to 
the economy could be made 
more significant in the future 
with the establishment of a 
local plastics raw materials 
manufacturing industry. 

He considered New Zealand 
had the capacity to become 
almost totally self-sufficient in 
plastics by utilising the 
valuable ethane fraction of 
Maui gas aB the basis of a 
locally-produced supply of raw 
materials for the industry. 

"New Zealand is embarking 
on a massive development pro¬ 
gramme over the next two 
decades, and one of the major 
areas of development will be in 
the energy-petro-chemical field, 

“Every effort should be made 
by the industry to encourage 
the use of that ethane fraction 
of Maui gas to benefit both the 
industry and the country,” he 
said. 


This survey on the plastics Industry Is prepared by David Poach In 
association with ths Plastics Institute of New Zealand. 


Shearer said such a move was 
of vital importance if New 
Zealand was successfully to 
achieve a large measure of self- 
sufficiency in petra-chemicals 
this decade. 

And he maintained that there 
was a need both now and in the 
future development of the local 
plastics industry for a greater 
level of research and develop¬ 
ment funding so that New 
Zealand could remain in the 
forefront of current plastics 
technology. 

Shearer told the conference 
that plastics must be regarded 
as one of the 20th century’s 
most interesting and versatile 
products. The scope or their 
use appears to magnify at least 
tenfold every decade. 

Most, if not all of New 


Zealand’s meat products rely 
on plastics packaging for ex¬ 
port, and in recent years con¬ 
siderable scientific and 
technological effort has gone 
into developing specialist 
plastics films for packaging 
foodstuffs, wrapping pallets of 
food and for packaging liquids. 

“There is no doubt that this 
country can gain hundreds of 
millions of dollars of export 
dollars merely by adding value 
to our existing range of primary 
products. And adding value by 
attractive plastics packaging is 
one area worthy of far greater 
consideration,” he said. 

However, Shearer said there 
was a darker aide to the plastics 
story; that was their effect on 
the environment — his other 
major portfolio. 


Although the industry ** 
aware of its respondbi^sf! 
' r «P ect * WB| 

siderably more that couldT 

done in the field of plmia" 
cycling. 

R« ear f h “ lr Mdy done by fc 
DSIR showed that common 

plastics could be returned to a 

form which closely appro*, 
imated virgin plastics, he said. 

He exampled a comply 
which, two years ago with fo 
assistance of the DSIR, uarted 
recycling polyethylene Dim 
from industrial waste. 

The recycling operation m 
has the capacity to recycle it 
least 2500 tonnes of 
polyethylene a year, saving the 
country more than $3 milfioni 
year in overseas funds. 

Shearer said there woe no 
compelling scientific reason! 
why other types of recycling 
operations could not bt 
established. 


by David Churchill 

(of the Findjuial Times) 

THE British Government has 
jouoduced new laws to make it 
{oopulsory for a wide range of 
imported goods to carry details 
tf their country of origin. _ 

The new laws will come into 
few from the beginning of 
year snd will apply to 
mods from five trade sectors — 
jollies, clothing, footwear, 
cutlery and domestic electrical 
appliances. 

Imported goods in these 
product areas will either have 
ube stamped with their coun¬ 
try of origin or be accompanied 
by a label giving this informa- 

liM, . . 

The move is aimed at giving 
lubsuntial backing to the “Buy 
Biuish" campaigns which are 
niditionally launched in Bri- 
iiin at times of economic crisis. 
The latest such campaign 
us launched last year by Sir 


Michael Edwardes for British 
Leyland cars. The January 
trade figures show that his cam¬ 
paign has met with some suc¬ 
cess, as Leyland car sales are up 
and imports of Japanese and 
other foreign made cars are 
down. 

But the new laws to force 
overseas manufacturers to mark 
their goods with the country of 
origin has caused considerable 
controversy within Britain’s 
business world. 

Many British manufacturers 
welcome any tighter legislation 
covering imported goods. They 
feel that British consumers are 
being “cheated and confused” 
by the wide availability of 
foreign products which they 
regard as cheap substitutes for 
the genuine British article. 

The counter-argument is that 
it is the right and duty of the 
British trader to search the 
world markets for raw 


LIFE at the top of the export ladder may be lucrative. But it ia also 
tough. And bb New Zaaland export successes continue, fuelled by 
Government Incentives and drive, protectionist voices are rising to 
threaten a number of our vital export markets. The Delta ear-tag 
case, for example, has lad to further legal action against New 
Zealand Iamb and caBein "subsidies'* in the United States. 

Now Britain, already restricted in its acceptance of Kiwi (arm 
produce, has introduced a ‘Buy British' campaign that threatens 
the export of manufactured goods to that traditional 'homeland' 
market. 


materials, semi-finished 
products, components and 
finished products which supply 
the best value, choice, quality, 
or reliability of supply. 

British consumers, however, 
seem not to be unduly worried. 
A special survey, carried out by 
the state-financed National 
Consumer Council, found that 
most consumers would find it 
useful to know the country of 
origin — but that few thought 
it of major concern. 

One consumer was quoted in 


the survey: "Well, I would like 
to buy British, but not if it’s go¬ 
ing to be a bad buy. 1 like to be 
patriotic, but not if it’s going to 
cost me money.” 

Another consumer said: "If 
you fancy something and it 
suits your pocket and it suits 
you, that’s it, irrespective of 
where it comes from. You’re 
still going to buy it.” 

Yet another said: "I wouldn’t 
go on strike for it, but it’s nice 
to know.” 

The survey also found that 


more or less the same attitude 
towards plastics. A typical in¬ 
stance of prejudice against 
plastics is that plastics, in 
general, are considered much 
more harmful to the environ¬ 
ment and more inflammable, 
than plastics in any of their in¬ 
dividual uses. 

Plastics were considered 
most important in electrical 
engineerig and electronics, 
packaging, construction, 
household goods and ap¬ 
pliances. In textiles and 
clothing, interior decoration 
and furniture, plastics were 
considered less important. 

Although the manufacturing 
of plastics was considered to 
consume less energy than the 
production of many other raw 
materials, plastics were still 
considered to be a problem in 
environmental terms. 

The people interviewed were 
especially averse to the burning 
of plastics. Environmental 
harm, disposal problems and 
inflammability were listed as 
the main drawbacks of plastic. 

Most people surveyed, said 
Jalas, expected that the me of 
plastics would increase in all 
fields, more than that of other 
materials. Expectations were 
greatest for electrical engineer¬ 
ing and electronics, construc¬ 
tion, household goods and 
packaging. 

Attitudes to the growing use 
of plastics in certain special ap¬ 
plications were at best cautious¬ 
ly optimistic, said Jalas. The 
most common expectation was 
that plastic pipes would 
supersede concrete sewers, 
brick drains and copper water 
pipes. 

Jalas maintained the survey 
had revealed serious gaps in the 
general knowledge of plastics. 
And since the use of plastic la 
increasing rapidly in practically 
all fields, a greater effort to in¬ 
form and educate people about 
the material was imperative, he 
said. 

"Education to correct the 
many misconceptions surroun¬ 
ding plastics wil qow-be bur 
top priority", Jalas said. 



some consumers positively 
wanted country of origin infor¬ 
mation, but only so as not to 
buy British. “We’ve got a 
Japanese music centre,” said 
one woman consulted in the 
survey, “and my husband 
wouldn’t buy a British one 
because he thinks the Japanese 
are better with electronics.” 

Given this apparent lack of 
consumer concern, many 
manufacturers throughout the 
world who sell to the British 
market must wonder nt just 
why the British government 
has introduced this new legisla¬ 
tion. 

Observers of the retail trade 
in the UK suggest that one of 
the main reasons has been the 
determination of Mrs Sally Op- 
penlicim, the Minister for Con¬ 
sumer Affairs, to press ahead 
with the new laws. 

Her determination, it ap¬ 
pears, has been a mixture of 
professional concern for the 
cause of the consumer and a 
desire to "cool down" a raging 
controversy within the 
Sheffield-based cutlery in¬ 
dustry. 

Argument has developed 
over the practice of some com¬ 
panies of importing cutlery 
“blanks” from the Far East, 
silver-plating them in Sheffield, 
and then stamping "Made in 
Sheffield" on them. Such 
cutlery imports now account 
for about 70 per cent of the 
market, according to trade 
estimates. 


The row has developed 
because some traditional Shef¬ 
field cutlery manufacturers 
who produce and plate their 
cutlery entirely in Sheffield — 
and legitimately describe their 
products as “Made in Shef¬ 
field” — object vigorously to 
foreign imports being given 
this still-valuable description. 

Oppcnheim has been drawn 
into the controversy mainly 
because she is Consumer Af¬ 
fairs Minister. But, ironically, 
she is also a native of Sheffield 
and a member of the Vincr 
family, one of the major cutlery 
manufacturers. 

Whatever she sought to do in 
this area, therefore, was almost 
certain to come in for strong 
criticism from the Sheffield 
cutlery community. But Op- 
penheim’s officials within her 
ministry have come up with the 
solution which they hope will 
solve her dilemma. 

Under the new rules, the 
country of origin for la he I ling 
purposes will be the country 
where the “Iasi treatment or 
process resulting in a substan¬ 
tial change took place." In the 
case of imported cutlery, this 
will almost certainly mean that 
"Made in Korea" will have to 
be stamped on the knives and 
forks, since silver-plating is not 
considered a substantial 
change. 

But the cutlery companies 
thus affected will be able, Op¬ 
pcnheim shrewdly points out, 
to add "and silver-plated in 
Sheffield" if they so wish. 


Only a Driver's Car gives the feeling of being in total control. 


The model featured is the Mazda 626 Limited with 5-speed gearbox. 



The split rear seat gives you the choice of uncramped seating for three or space for bulky or 


1981 Driver’s Gar 


See how each subtle refinement to Mazda 626 
adds to your driving satisfaction. 



Signed for driving efficiency — everything you need is easy to hand or easy to read. 


F ROM the moment you first 
sit in a Mazda 626 you'll feel 
in total command. The 4-way 
adjustable front seats hold you 
comfortably whether the journey 
is hours or minutes long. They’re 
orthopaedically-designed to give 
you; support where you need it, 
whatever your height or weight. 

Everything you' want for 
safe, comfortable driving ls close 
to hand. A.ten-item safety pane) 


tells you the state of the car at a 
glance. Instruments have big half¬ 
moon dials for easy reading. The 
gas cap and the boot can be 
released by" the-, driver, Interior 
lights are sited where you can best 
use them. Storage spaces are 
generous;iii size and number. 

: Independent.: switching 
allow? passenger ahd driver to 
select their individual preference 
.for face levbl ventilation. 


Prompt responses 

Controls in' Mazda 626 are • 

and logically 'P 051 ^ 1 | S Is - 

Response to the contr^, 
prompt. Even at 1 sg Sve. - 
steering is light; and . 

: Snappy, positive . g e f a j enC yi 
adds to the feeling of . j,yd-1 
: When 

raulically-assisted povjw . 

you to a fast, safe stop? 


Feel sports car 
suspension 

P r 'V‘Jg a Mazda 626 you’ll sense 
w the car hugs the road without 
B lv mg you a hard ride. 

Suspension in Mazda 626 is 

MaS ry 7 Chighlyrespecte ? 

„ n . , , sports car. A 

larkably low centre of gravity 

**r 'deal distribution of 

whiLi , between front and rear 

and 8 k f ep Mazda 626 balanced 

d Portable at all times. 

Perfectly matched 
^ drive-train 

rethpf^ ® ngine in 626 

r.n " 5 maximum torque at 2500 

low as 4Rnn maxim ^ m Power as 
thriftoi,* r‘ p,m;To niakemost 
y Use of this power, the three 


transmission options (manual 4- 
or 5-speed, 3-speed automatic) all 
have tall final drive ratios. 
Highway cruising is effortless. 
Gas savings are significant. The 
engine is running at its most 
efficient for more of the time. 

Shaped to save 

The clean, sleek shape of Mazda 
626 cuts through the air. Wind 
noise is reduced, handling is sure 
when a car takes the path of least 

resistance. ■ . 

Smooth lines save gas too. 
The aerodynamic efficiency of 
Mazda 626 saves approximately 
10 h.p. - equivalent; to two extra 
miles per gallon. - ; - i: . ■ 

• ' Test the Drivers Opr - then 
check all the value built into 
..every Matfa. 626 : 7 .. you;U be 
agreeably surprised^- - 


Amazing value in 
three models 

Your Mazda Dealer has Mazda 
626 available in three models: 626 
Limited, 5-speed;. 626 
Automatic; 626 4-speed. Mazda 
have an established, unequalled 
reputation for reliability. And 
now there’s the satisfaction of 
knowing your car has the backing 
of Mazda Blue Badge Service., 

Mazda 626 
1981 Drivers Car 

Look for the Mazda 
sign-home of. 

Mazda flue Bridge 
■ Service. The Sejrvlce ' 
that cares motif or . 
your car ..■ 
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An explanation of why Swissair has no need to 
introduce a King Lounge Class, a Flopper-Hopper Class, 

or a Golden Edelweiss Service. 
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jProducer board gets in on packaged liquid boom 


It is good for an airline, as for any other com¬ 
pany, to fear the competition next door. 

This forces it to keep its eyes open to make 
sure that what it offers on the ground and on 
board is a proper equivalent for the price its 
passengers pay for their tickets. 

Swissair is no exception to the rule. 

Particularly not now, with all sorts of air¬ 
lines making all sorts of service offerings (down 
to all sorts of subdivisions and fancy names for 
their various classes) and doing everything to 
make you think of their name and theirs alone 
at the crucial moment. 

We have therefore been impelled to con¬ 
sider methods of reminding you of Swissair 
at the crucial moment. And we have accord¬ 
ingly decided not to restrict our service by a 
single gesture nor our seating by a hand’s 
breadth. 

You’ll recall us as the airline with the Boeing 
747s that have only 9, not 10 seats abreast in the 
Economy Class, and the DC-lOs with only 8, 
not 9 seats abreast - more room instead of 
more seats. 

And the airline where you as a normal-fare 
passenger can reserve your favorite seat when 
booking the flight; and where you also have 
more room because you can store your hand 
luggage in closed overhead lockers. 

We are the airline that is as fussy about 
cleanliness as Switzerland itself in every nook 
and cranny. 

The airline with the biggest selection of 
newspapers and magazines on board; real 
china and proper tableware. With special 


menus (on previous notice); the wine not in 
plastic cups, the drinks you order not pre¬ 
mixed, please. 

And also the airline that still has a First 
Class so-called because it actually is. (Let us 
just remind you of the “Cuisine Modeme 
Swissair” on our long-distance flights.) 

And for that matter also the airline that is 
first to use the new, considerably quieter and 
more luxurious DC-9-81. (For instance it has 
a separate toilet for First Class. Our passengers 
in First Class take their ease on generous 
leather-upholstered seats. This is the first 
short- and medium-haul aircraft to meet the 
latest rigid noise standards of the Federal 
Aviation Authority.) 

So you can see we have no reason to put 
forward ordinary services as a special achieve¬ 
ment. Certainly none to graft a fancy Flopper- 
Hopper name onto our Economy Class when 
that’s already different from others as it is. And 
we don’t propose to give our service a flowery 
designation when it’s sufficiently known under 
a name that people are glad to remember 
always and everywhere. 

So we can promise you to keep on calling 
our Economy Class the Economy Class. And 
our First Class, First Class. 

This so that starting with your next f# 1 
you need remember only one thing: the name 
of our airline. 


by Warren Berryman 

GOVERNMENT appears to 
h ready to hand over a sigmft- 
rtn, slice of the booming liquid 
staging industry to producer 
bonds. 

Cartoned white milk 
jlikb privately owned com- 
pnies arc banned from selling 
J the domestic market - 
uM now be packaged on a 
Dairy Board-owned machine 
ad told nationwide under new 
distinctions drawn at Govern- 
ireni level. 

The Apple and Pear Board 
ta josi imported a Tetra-Pak 
miming machine to package 
Fresb-Up apple juice in its 
Tiri plant. 

The New Zealand Co- 
operative Dairy Company Ltd 
a packaging four fruit drinks 
tothe Dairy Board's Tetra-Pak 
rachine at Takanini. 

The Dairy Board has propos- 
tJ a joint venture company 
tifh the town milk industry to 
rjrkei such products as fruit 
brinks, flavoured milk, and 
tfhun. 


The Town Milk Producers 
Federation voted on this joint 
venture last February (45 per 
cent voted for and 29 per cent 
against; 19 per cent were 
undecided; 7 per cent ab¬ 
stained). 

According to federation 
manager Hamish Turnbull, on¬ 
ly the tax question is delaying 
the joint venture. He said 
Government had been asked if 
the joint venture might be set 
up as a tax-free co-op (like the 
Dairy Board) rather than as a 
tax-paying company. 

Turnbull said he expected 
the Government’s answer soon. 
Its approval would give the 
joint venture a competitive ad¬ 
vantage over tax-paying private 
competitors. 

UEB Industries was first into 
the cartoning business with 
Pure Pak cartons. But Tor six 
years Government prevented 
UEB from selling them for 
flavoured milk packaging. 

UEB's lead lime was lost 
when AHI secured the Tetra- 
Pak agency and sold its first 
machine to the Dairy Board. 


The Dairy Board got its import 
licence to bring in the Tetra- 
Pak machine on the basis that 
its Zap flavoured milk would 
be exported. Then the Dairy 
Board began Hooding the 
domestic market with Zap. 

A 1979 caucus committee 
allowed cartons provided they 
did not endanger AHTs glass 
bottle monopoly. Trade and In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance Adams- 
Schneider said: “Any decision 
to allow carton packaging in 
New Zealand should be 
measured against any risks this 
might create for the present 
bottling system.” 

To obtain import licences for 
its machines. Pure Pak NZ Ltd 
(now owned 30 per cent by 
UEB and 70 per cent by J 
Gadsden of Australia) had to 
sign an assurance the machines 
would not be used for white 
milk packaging. 

The Dairy Board gave 
assurances that its white U1IT 
milk would not be sold on the 
domestic market. But the milk 
began turning up in Great Bar¬ 
rier Island. 


When National Business 
Revieto (January 26) pointed 
out that Government policy 
was being flouted, Trade and 
Industry retrospectively chang¬ 
ed the rules to allow these sales. 

Under the Milk Act, white 
milk is milk whether UHT 
treated or not. Adams- 
Schnctder now seems to be 
drawing a distinction between 
Dairy Board white milk and 
fresh white milk that might be 
packaged in Pure Pak cartons. 

He recently informed Pure 
Pak that “the price differential 
between fresh and UHT white 
milk is deliberately aimed at 
minimising the possibility of 
any serious effects on the pres¬ 
ent bottling system. Converse¬ 
ly, there is no price differential 
for cartoned fresh white milk 
and sales of this product on the 
domestic market would in¬ 
evitably erode the sales of bottl¬ 
ed milk." 

Adams-Schncidcr’s depart¬ 
ment is involved in setting the 
price of UHT white milk — 
currently 96 cents a litre. 

Thus Pure Pak is not allowed 


to compete because its low 
prices might endanger AHI's 
bottle monopoly. But the UHT 
milk produced on the Dairy 
Board's machine may compete 
because the price differential is 
“deliberately'’ kept higher than 
bottled white milk. 

Pure Pak manager Andy Car- 
rucan said: “As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned we’ve played according 
to Government policy right 
down the middle." 

"All we ask for is the right to 
compete on nil equal basis. It 
-appears to us that once wc 
began to get customers, plants, 
and Pure l’nks on the market 
the ground rules earlier set out 
by Trade and Industry have 
been changed to disadvantage 
our company's operations and 
those of our customers.” 

The Waikato Milk Corpora¬ 
tion is producing "Citrus 
Tree” fruit-flavoured drinks in 
Pure Pak cartons. And the Hull 
Milk Corporation has gone na¬ 
tionwide through Wool worths 
with Pure Pak “Spa" fruit 
drinks. Four more Pure Pak 


machines will be introduced by 
the end of June. 

All these fruit di-ink ventures 
arc aiming for big sales next 
summer. It remains to be seen 
if private companies will be 
able to compete with the iax- 
advantaged co-ops. 

The Government's original 
ban on cartons for white milk 
ostensibly was enforced to 
maintain the home delivery 
system, protect AHI’s reft liable 
bottle against disposable car¬ 
tons, and maintain high milk 
consumption. 

Despite Government protec¬ 
tion for the AHI glass buttle 
monopoly, home delivery mill: 
sales have fallen front 75 per 
cenr in 1978 to a 70 per cent. 

There appears to be no cor¬ 
relation betwedn bottled milk 
and high milk consumption. 
Finland — which lias only car¬ 
toned milk — const tines about 
double the milk per capita as 
does New Zealand. 

Af fl was criticised in submis¬ 
sions in the I DC’s packaging 
study for its monopoly position 
and pricing. 


Local government 


Ministry’s Nelson port plan may be its last 


swissair 
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Queen St., Auckland Ph 


THE special projects team 
fan the civil design office of 
Ministry of Works and 
ftWfapnui could have work- 
its way out of a job with its 
lusi complwed 25-year forward 
P*n development plan for the 
Nelson Hirbour Board. 

Questions were asked in 
Winei when the Nelson Har- 
war Board sought permission 
* the team lo prepare the plan 
July. F 

The principal of one firm of 
tcnsulting engineers sent a per- 
ihfJ CI!CT 10 Energy Minister 
Birch questioning the pro- 
ffltty of the ministry's civil 
^PMering [ Um doing work 

he aid could and should 

«done by private enterprise. 

« wbs only the in- 
“tt&e of the Nelson Harbbur 
jrd and repelled representa- 
10 Works Minister Bill 
0Un 8 that finally swung ap- 

k r d* ministry team to 
J the job, 

private enterprise could 

‘■nW* B J thou E h 11 l °8t the 
pj/or the Nelson Harbour 
contract, it has won the 
'jw lhe P rc P a ration of 
port development plans. 

Pl fln >8 being 

I hklV he . u,tiinatc 8tud yof 
B blueprint for 

l JUnu dle « W J ich private con ' 
i-j W, J be able to copy 

for any port in the 
Harbour 

if t £2"*?* and executives 

L w5th what they. 

\Z br their 550,000 in ‘ 

& a J ™ ana 6er Frank 
tombes it simply as 
ntidv dev elopment 

N*id?-! nlfcw Zealand, 

,, ^tiue oS‘ Uve model for any 

\ ^ny^rii? at> wlthout ntean- 

* p rivate 

outcome has 

rCffi ** Harbour. 

1 f l! avinE 

fc^beu„^*“ todo *ejob, 
fc Minim Ym* “ SUre ^ orka 
*5 nuder- 

P^’itself 
Htture projections 


of trade through Nelson — par¬ 
ticularly forest products, which 
in terms of volume and hand¬ 
ling requirements far outweigh 
anything else that could 
possibly come out of the area. 

In working out the likely 
trade patterns in the range of 
products handled through 
Nelson, the study group com¬ 
prising the ministry team and 
executive staff of the harbour 
board had a good base docu¬ 
ment readily available in b 1978 
survey of Nelson's sea trade 
potential prepared by the In¬ 
stitute of Economic Research. 

And this was updated after 
extensive discussions with the 
main producers and exporters- 
of the Nelson region. 

For the predominant forest 
products themselves, -the long 
lead rime from land acquisition 
and planting to harvesting 
means it is already possible to 


say almost exactly what quan¬ 
tities of wood will have to be 
provided for at the port even at 
the end of the study period in 
2005. 

Bui, the efTeci on the port 
will vary markedly, Jepcnding 
on how much local processing 
is done. To cover this, the 
study ream has prepared an in¬ 
finitely variable computer 
model based on 10 develop¬ 
ment scenarios, ranging from 
one which pre-supposes no pro¬ 
cessing at all, to one in which 
virtually all of Nelson's timber 
resource is processed locally in¬ 
to sawn timber, pulp, 
fibreboard and various com¬ 
binations of these. 

Baldwin says the computer 
model will allow the harbour 
board to check at any time that 
the provision of berths, cargo 
handling and particularly 
storage facilities are keeping 
pace with the requirements 


likely to be placed on the port. 

As well as its analysis of pro¬ 
bable future cargo trends, the 
study provides formulae for 
management decisions on such 
things ;is the economics of fur¬ 
ther dredging u» caier fur 
deeper draughted ships, 
whether it would be better to 
provide more rugs or bigger 
turning circles to handle such 
ships, and whether it would be 
cheaper to provide additional 
berths to cut ship waiting time 
or change to a two shift cargo 
handling operation at the port. 

From these considerations 
the report has made recommen¬ 
dations about the location and 
possible timing of new wharves 
at Nelson. 

What it has not done, 
however, is to go into the en¬ 
vironmental acceptability of the 
various development options it 
postulates, beyond a passing 
reference that one of the sug¬ 


gested berths “will probably be 
objected lo on environ in cut al 
grounds.” 

Local environmentalists are 
concerned that port develop¬ 
ment in Nelson could follow 
the pattern of a series of small 
reclamations which could be 
approved by Order-in-CounciJ 
and avoid the need for the full 
select committee study and em¬ 
powering act through Parlia¬ 
ment required for larger 
reclamations. 

One of the development op¬ 
tions in rhe study would cer¬ 
tainly allow this piecemeal ex¬ 
pansion to happen. 

But the main objection is 
likely to be that this is purely a 
port development study. The 
Nelson Harbour Board also has 
control of a large area of en- 
dowment land, ecologically 
sensitive esturine waters and 
the scientifically unique Nelson 
boulder bank. 


The environmentalists have 
been calling 'f»r an overall 
management plan which pro¬ 
vides, where appropriate, for 
the protection of these ureas as 
well as for the development of 
the working areas of the port. 

But more attention may be 
paid to environmental matters 
in rhe final port development 
plan. At present the report is 
labelled as a draft for comment, 
and Baldwin says it has been 
circulating since Easter among 
business organisations, local 
bodies and environmental 
groups in the Nelson region for 
(heir study and comment. 

These groups have been 
given until the end of May to 
make submissions on the port 
plan, and Baldwin says their 
comments will be included in 
the final document, either by 
modifying it to accommodate 
points raised or in the form of 
an appendix. 
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Your Conference need. 
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1 . The answer is The Rutherford, one of DB s 
•: finest Trevel Hotels, sot In the heart of Nelson. 
Sun City of the South. ■ 

Nelson is central for both North and South 
islands, and The Rutherford la exactly right for 
your-Conference. • ■ . ^ 

. The Rutherford easily and efficiently handles 
Conferences both large and small, has a wide 
selection of audlo-vidual equipmenl available by 
arrangement;•'da well as php to copying, 
secretarial.and telex facilities.V.- • • 

■■ And The Rutherford |s olOaetq some of New. -. 

Zeeland's finest gOlf cOuraes; not .to mention .. 

. the tennis, swimming, and historical appeal of . 

■ I Write to The ftqtharford. tod ay, and knoWYoil'H 
. have arranged your most successful , • ,/• ; 
Conference. 

• . hi .' 
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New 

Australian 

Products 
offer more. 

Available now, these Innovative products 
from Australia have more features to offer, 
and a wide application, to specialised fields. 
Full information on all Items Is available to 
genuinely interested trade enquirers from 
the Australian Trade Commission. 

PENDULUM GATE IS 
MORE THAN JUST A GATE 

jbone dairies these new 
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between milkings If necessary) at any 
desired angle acrosa 
the platform from 45° to 
90°, or parallel to the 
platform for 90° exits. 

Set on sealed ball 
bearings and counter¬ 
balanced, they are light 
and positive in action. 

With nochaln8, ropes or 
latches, they are quiet to 
operate, swinging effort- n 
lessly to the overhead I 

locked position when 
open. 

In an easy sale motion the gale can be 
swung down between any two animals 
making it a simple drafting device. Tested 
and proven to save lime and labour. 
Manulacturing-uncfer-llcence Information 
available from (he Trade Commissioner. 

MORE PENETRATION 
FROM DETECTOR 

A high sensitivity, lighwelght 
unit, Ideafiy suited researching 
for small objects—coins, goto and 
mineral prospecting. 

The detector can Identify between 
silver foil, Iron, bottle tops and cans. 

It can defect a pea-sized nugget 
at about 10cm (4 Inches). 

As the object Increases in size, 
penetration Increases. 

Available in two models, 
both overatlng on 12-volt 
batteries. Both models 
have tuning for rough 
ground, volume control, 
telescopic arm adjust¬ 
ment and a body mount 
for easy side-to-sfde 
swinging. The deep 

surface penetration offered by this all-metal 
delector/discriminator makes it thoroughly 
suitable (or all New Zealand applications. 

HOT WATER CARPET 
CLEANER WITH MORE 
SAFETY FEATURES 

In-built safely features which virtually 
eliminate risk o( accidental damage ' 
to working components will make 
this new hot water extraction 
carpet cleaner highly 
sought alter. 

Sensor systems 
prevent 
accidental 
starting o( 
machine If 
tank (s empty, 
thereby 
protecting the 
pump motor. 

Heavy duly 
bumper strips 
to prevent 
surface damage 
to machine or surroundings. 

Electronic guard equipment watches all 

solution levels and stops machine It levels 

get too low. Many more features are 
explained in the comprehensive operator 

training movie available which highlights 

the foolproof simplicity and maintenance 
free design of the machine. • 

MORE ACCURACY IN 
TlM&ER SIZING 

this electrically controlled, hydraulically 
operated unit offers both smooth action and 
accuracy not easily achieved by manual 
oOntrot, Timber size cari be selected by the 

press of a button and the electronic console 

with Its Integrated tiraullry of the analogue ' 

type, feedback-vpltpges derived from 
pbteniiometera (which enable minute 
measurement adjustment) and mag netic . 

. latching relay system automatically. , 

completes the operation. ; ■ " 

The unita aredvalisble iha nyrnttfr of. 
compact, easy-lo-ina t^ll sizes. They consiBt 
of three matching Components—odnlrol, 
conio|b, afclng cylinder and hydraulic 
, gowprpack..■ ■ 'i •• ■ .:. 

Savings apd standards oan be improved : 

yvlih this well designed.unit.; . . ^' 

' Trat^i enquiries wH|bewe*c$med by,’.' [•? 

THE AUSTRALIAN 

•TRADE; 
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Manufacturing 


by Warren Berryman 

THE David and Goliath battle 
between tiny Manurewa carpet 
maker New Zealand Woollen 
Rugs Ltd and the heavyweights 
from the Carpet Manufacturers 
Association and Wool Board 
still rages. 

Intercession by Cabinet, the 
Cabinet Economic Committee, 
Treasury, Trade and Industry, 
Customs, UEB Industries, 
Feltex and the Wool Board has 
brought the battle no closer to 
conclusion. 

The Cqrpet Manufacturers 
Association and Wool Board 
want to stop Woollen Rugs 
making nylon carpet, which 
they claim breaches Govern¬ 
ment’s wool-rich policy. 

The ‘Carpet Manufacturers 
Association — Woollen Rugs is 
not a member — has asked the 
Government to give legal force 
to its “gentleman’s agreement” 


which bars the manufacture of 
nylon carpet here. 

Woollen Rugs’ managing 
director Ken Morrow, claims 
his company is being “victimis¬ 
ed" by the major carpet 
manufacturers, who demand 
that his company, as an out¬ 
sider, conform to their rules. 

“They want us to continue 
buying their short ends and 
making nigs out of their off- 
cuts. They have no interest in 
the consumer who might get a 
belter carpet at a cheaper 
price," Morrow said. 

Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon is said to feel that the big 
carpet manufacturers are com¬ 
bining to put this small com¬ 
pany out of buisness. 

Carpet manufacturers claim 
the whole woollen carpet and 
yarn spinning industry has 
been jeopardised by one clerical 
error which the Government 
refuses to correct. 


Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider, after 
an article appeared in National 
Business Review (April 20), ad¬ 
mitted that the decision to 
grant Woollen RugB an import 
licence to bring in a carpet 
tufler to make nylon carpets 
had been an error. He has 
assured the Carpet Manufac¬ 
turers Association that Govern¬ 
ment's wool-rich policy will be 
enforced. 

But rather than make a deci¬ 
sion, he has passed the matter 
over again to the Carpet 
Manufacturers Association, 
Trade and Industry, Customs 
and Treasury, after a Cabinet 
Economic Committee meeting 
two weeks ago. 

Carpet manufacturers feel 
they are back to square one, 
despite, weeks of lobbying the 
Government. The association 
met, rehashed old arguments, 
and resubmitted its old plan for 


putting nylon yarn back oak 

port licence. 

Meanwhile, cabinet 
have been informed by 
carpet manufacturerT 
Woollen Rugs has offend 
sell its business to DEB ■ 
Feltex for about $3 mini* 

Feltex and UEB both * 
they had no intention of bra 
Woollen Rugs. They 
the value of the amort 
plant at $70,000 to 
point out that the Indut}, 
suffering from overoput 
and say the only ream forfe 
ing Woollen Rugs would hi 
atop it making nylon capa 

They also point out dui 
either major company bo^j 
Woollen Rugs Just to «pi 
producing nylon carpet, q 
company could start pnnh- 
tion of nylon carpet, then dn 
high price to be stopped. 

But Morrow told Mb 


Investment 


‘Twice as Much’ adds up to $25 million extra 


by Lindsey Dawson 

PROMOTION of a new type 
of savings account at the 
Northern United Permanent 
Building Society has resulted in 
25,000 new accounts represent¬ 
ing $25 million in deposits 
since the beginning of April. 

Response to advertising of 
the new “Twice as Much" sav¬ 
ings plan had been tremendous, 
said Northern United’s general 
manager of sales, Gordon 
Drain. 

"Not ail of these are new 
customers as such. Some have 
transferred their terminating 
share accounts over to take ad¬ 
vantage of the Twice as Much 
scheme,” he said. 

Twice as Much account 
holders join a three-year sav¬ 
ings plan. At the end of that 
time, the society doubles the in¬ 
terest which has been earned. 
The accounts carry 6 per cent 
interest calculated on a daily 
basis and the money is at call. 

Account holders also par¬ 
ticipate In a monthly draw. The 
50 winners have their accounts 
doubled, and there are four 
bonus prizes every year of 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Northern United is winning 


new customers through 
another innovation — the in¬ 
stallation of automatic deposit 
and withdrawal ' facilities. 
There are six Saverpoint units 
— known in American parlance 
as consumer transaction 
facilities — installed at 
Northern United offices 
around Auckland. Another is 
being built into the society's 
Wellington office. They give 
customers 24-hour, seven-dhy 
access to their funds.' 

Northern United is the first 
banking organisation in New 
Zealand to provide automatic 
tellers. 

Customers have a “Saver- 
card”, much like an ordinary 
credit card, which is inserted 
Into the unit' along with a 
memorised four-digit personal 
identification number. Up to 
$200 can be withdrawn or 
deposited at a time. 

The IBM units cost $30,000 
each. 

Promotions manager Donald 
Trott said mo9t customers were 
using the units at night or 
weekends, but that the society 
was hiring hostesses to en¬ 
courage people to use them 
during the day as well, to avoid 
queues at the tellers’ desks and 
save time. 


The machines hold about 
$3000 in cash at any time, but 
ih$y are virtually impregnable 
to would-be thieves. “About 
the most anyone could do 
would be to damage the fascia 
panel, but behind that there's a 
two-ton safe,” said Trott. 
There had been a small amount 


of vandalism but no c. 
problems, he said. 

The Saverpoim feciliiine 
connected to the coray;: 
computer. Custonn- 
passbooks are autonuiid-'r; 
dated to record Satttp: 
transactions the next timtfc 
are presented. 


row still entwined in red tape at Government level 


FREE! 

All the inside news 
about franchising 

Franchising is one of the world’s fastest srovnog 
marketing techniques. (Did you know that 
U.S. retail sales are made through franchised 

“Franchise Review” is a quarterly digest of the 
latest news on this exciting marketing tom. 
Some of the stories in the latest issue cover. 

* American con-man franchises his 'unique 

techniques. . . Wot „ dm 

* New Australian franchises-Jeans and Wat 

Equipment. , . C ikjcj 

* Now Doctors franchise minor emergency 

in the U.S.A. . 

* Insurance business is a hot franchise. . 


For your FREE“FranchiseReview",phoned 



INTERNATIONAL FRANCjg^ 

Quay Tower, Downtown, AucKianu. 

' Telephone (09) 792-269, P.O. Box^ 
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did not offer, and was not will¬ 
ing to sell, Woollen Rugs. 

Morrow said there was some 
tilk about compensation due to 
his company because it had 
gone ahead with its investment 
ui nylon carpet plant with ap¬ 
proval from Trade and In- 
duairy, and that a $3 million 
figure had been mentioned. 

The Government’s reluc- 
uoce to act has left carpet in- 
duniy leaders in doubt about 
us wool-rich policy. 

Trade and Industry textiles 
Sector Dick Fraser admitted 
iht error in granting Woollen 
Rugs iis import licence. But 
Fnxr slated publicly he was 
personally in favour of syn¬ 
thetic carpet manufacturers 
here. In a paper delivered to 
tut November’s Textile In¬ 
stitute conference, he criticised 
the cradiMo-grave regime for 
wool and suggested that, in the 
interests of consumers and the 


economy as a whole, consumers 
should be allowed to buy syn¬ 
thetic carpets at half the price 
of wool carpet, leaving more 
money to be invested in in¬ 
dustries with more export 
potential. 

This is nor the first time the 
Carpet Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion has called on Adams- 
Schneider to enforce its 
gentleman’s agreement and 
Government’s wool-rich 
policy. 

Last year Stevens-Bremner 
threatened to export synthetic 
carpet to Australia. New 
Zealand carpet manufacturers 
had worked out a sweet deal 
with their Australian counter¬ 
parts, giving them favoured ac¬ 
cess in the Australian market 
for $30 million worth of carpets 
a year. 

This deal swung on an inter¬ 
industry informal agreement 
that neither group would ex- 


‘Foot in door’ fears 
haunt carpet majors 




THE Government’s failure to 
»op New Zealand Woollen 
Rugt Ltd making nylon carpets 
b) enforcing its wool-rich 
policy will jeopardise the whole 
Mtpet and wool spinning in¬ 
dustries, according to ihe 
Carpel Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion. 

Woollen Rugs, a small 
Manure™ firm with only one 
bit carpn lufter, does not oficr 
J h* iwnpemive threat to the 
“fp<t majors with their 12ft 
towns. 

But the carpet majors are 
concerned that a major com- 
guy might follow Woollen 
*■«« example. 

Carpet Manufacturers 
'wodation members point out 
*“* synthetic carpet has cap- 
l urtd J ? I*' cent of the 
Husiraltan market. They 
«umate that if synthetics cap- 
on ‘y GO per cent of our 
“Jket, our carpet exports 

2 !fi r ' ,nd 1100 ' obs 

Id be lost in the wool- 
5 P wrnng industry, 
lu synthetic carpets were ex- 
P^ed to Australia — there is 
Jtfung but a gentleman’s 
to prevent this - 
AuhJ? C8rpc , 1 ri1a i or8 Predict 

SS Would abr °B*' rhe 

« dwl which gives 
®ece8S for $30 
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a high priced but indigenous 
raw material, slot into only the 
top end of foreign markets. 

Here, all consumers must 
take wool carpet or no carpet at 
all. 

Carpet industry leaders argue 
(hot it has been a long and ex¬ 
pensive process building up 
this country’s expertise in 
woollen carpet manufacture. 

They say that any diversifica- 
lion into synthetic carpets 
would weaken our forte 
through loss of expertise and a 
dilution of effort have from 
woollen carpet design. 

None of the carpet majors 
feel we can make and export 
synthetic carpet. The British, 
Americans and Canadians, 
with their over-capacity, and 
huge economies of scale, are 
dumping synthetic carpet at 
prices we could not hope to 
match, they claim. 

But Woollen Rugs is getting 
export orders from Hong 
Kong, Singapore, the Pacific 
Islands and Papua New 
Guinea. Woollen Rugs manag¬ 
ing director Ken Morrow said 
his Anlron 3 carpet was ideally 
suited for the tropics because it 
was water resistant and did not 
rot or encourage tropical fungi. 

Woollen Rugs has set up four 
special partnerships with New 
Zealand Woollen Rugs Ltd ac¬ 
ting as general partner. 

Set up under the Partner¬ 
ships Act of 1908, special part¬ 
nerships are an amalgam of a 
partnership and a •. limited 
liability company. 

Each partner has the sort of 
limited liability offered under a 
limited liability company as 
well as the rax advantages 
available to a sole trader or or¬ 
dinary partnership. 

These tax advantages mean 
that tax losses or advantages 
such as export incentives can 
be offset against personal In¬ 
come. 

JBL and more recently Lem- 
mington Holdings, have 
employed this devise. 

’, NBR asked Morrow if his 
company would break the 
gentleman’s agreement by ex¬ 
porting nylon carpet to 
Australia’s tropical regions. _ 

He said he had orders for 
bathroom Bets which were 
allowed under the gentleman’s | 
agreement: But he would 
: refrain from sending, the pro¬ 
hibited roll goods — unless the 
carpet majors continued thtfr 
campaign against his company, 



./ *. lb, 

Lancs Adams-Schnaldar. .. procrastinated. 


port synthetic carpets to each 
other’s market. 

Like Woollen Rugs, Stevens- 
Bremner was not a member of 
the Carpet Manufacturers 
Association and was not bound 
by the unwritten agreement. 

Adams-Schneider pro¬ 
crastinated for some months, 
and the Australians began to 


sour on our favoured $30 
million access to their market. 

The Minister had his reputa¬ 
tion on the line, because he had 
made the decision to grant 
Stevens-Bremner thc sole im¬ 
port licence to bring in its $6 
million Miliitron jet-drying 
machine, despite strong pro¬ 
tests from the other carpet ma¬ 


jors, Feltex, Cavalier, and 
UEB. 

And the Development 
Finance Corporation had 
financed thc Miliitron, just as it 
financed Woollen Rugs. 

The Miliitron turned to be 
the while elephant the carpet 
manufacturers predicted. Thc 
huge machine needed 
throughput to make it pay and 
Stevens-Bremner thought 
nylon carpet might be the 
answer. 

Adams-Schneider made no 
decision, and after a long 
period of losses and layoffs, 
Steve n-Brcmner sold its 50 per 
cent New Zealand shareholding 
to Feltex. 

The synthetic carpet threat 
faded until Woollen Rugs came 
into thc picture. 

The wool-rich policy in its 
simplest form, says all carpet 
made here should contain at 
least 80 per cent wool. 


But thc carpet majors which 
complain about Woollen Rugs 
make synthetic carpet 
themselves. 

Feltex makes a 
polypropolyne carpet called 
Oasis. According jo the Carpel 
Manufacturers Association, 
this is acceptable because Oasis 
is "artificial grass" for outdoor 
and wet area use only, and does 
not compete with wool carpet. 

Woollen Rugs’ Antron 3 
nylon carpet, sold for use in 
wet areas and exported to thc 
tropics, is not acceptable ro (he 
association because thc con¬ 
sumer might use it to carpet his 
livingroom. 

Thc majors also make carper 
from rayon yarn. Rayon is all 
right, according to (he associa¬ 
tion, because it is made from 
wood, a renewable resource. 
But the rayon used here is tint 
made front New Zealand wood. 
It is imported. 


Filing 

Headaches'? 


Take one Kodak IMT-150 

fin: instant relief. 


We don't have lo tell you how monotonous 
and time consuming filing can be. Nor do we 
need to mention the importance of having 
systemised, accurate records of business 
activity. But what we can tell you, is now 
through the help of a Kodak IMT-150 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL you can 
operate a super efficient records recall J 
system without any of the headaches o 
a conventional system..... 

• The Kodak IMT-150 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL 
comes fully equipped with a 
photographic memory capable of 
storing and retrieving multiples of 
10 , 000 separate documents in 
seconds. (Freeingyour staff to get on 
with more pressing business.) 

• The IMT-150 is capable of 

reprinting all the material it 
retrieves. (In terms of time saved, a 
definite advantage.) . 

• The IMT-150 is designed to link 

up with existing computers- ... 

(Streamlines the recordinga»d ... 

retrieval of information to Ihe 
point of peak efilciencyO : 


There’s no doubt about it. The new 
Kodak IMT-150 will be solving more 
than its fair share offiling headaches now 
and for a long time to come. 
For full details complete the coupon. 
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